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ABSTRACT 

In 1990, the National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment (TSA) ; for the 
first time in the NAEP's history, voluntary state-by-state 
assessments (37 states, the District of Columbia, Guam, and the 
Virgin Islands) were made. The sample was designed to represent the 
8th grade public school population in a state or territory. The 1990 
TSA covered five mathematics content areas (numbers and operations; 
measurement; geometry; data analysis, statistics, and probability; 
and algebra and functions). In Nebrasica, 2,519 students in 103 public 
^.chools were assessed. This report describes the mathematics 
proficiency of Nebraslca eighth-graders, compares their overall 
performance to students in the Central region of the United States 
and the nation (using data from the NAEP national assessments), 
presents the average proficiency separately for the five content 
areas, and summarizes the performance of subpopulations 
(race/ethnicity, type of community, parents* educational level, and 
gender) . To provide a context for the assessment data, participating 
students, their mathematics teachers, and principals completed 
questionnaires which focused on: instructional conteuL. (curriculum 
coverage, amount of homeworlc) ; delivery of math instruction 
(availability of resources, type); use of calculators; educational 
background of teachers; and conditions facilitating math learning 
(e.g., hours of television watched, absenteeism). On the NAEP math 
scale, NebrasJca students had an average proficiency of 276 compared 
to 261 nationwide. Many fewer students (Nebraslca-21%; U.S.-12%) 
appear to have acquired reasoning and problem solving skills. 
(JJK/CRW) 
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What is The Nation^s Report Card ? 



THE NATION'S REPORT CARD, ihc National Asscssnuini of Educational P/o^rcss (NAEPk is ihc only nationally rcprcscntalivc and 
continuing u.sscs.smcni o! what An^jrica's siudcnis know and can do in vurious subjeci ujrus. Since 1969. asscssmenls have been conducted 
periodically in reading, malhcmalics, science, writing, hisloiy /geography, and other fields. By making objective infoniiation on vaudent 
pcribnnance available to policymakers Li the national, state, and kx'al levels. NAiiP is an inlcgrai part of our nation's evaluation of the 
condition and proga'ss of education. Only infonnation related to acadenne achievement is collected under this program. NAHP guarantees 
the privacy of individual students and their families, 

NAEP is a ct^ngressionally mandated project of the National Center for Education Statistics, tl>e U.S. DepartiiK'nt of Education. The 
Commissioner of Education Statistics is responsible, by law, for carrying out the NAEP project through competitive awards to qualified 
organizations. NAEF reports diavtly to the Commi.ssioner, who is alst) ursponsible tor prtividing continuing nrviews, including validation 
studies and s^ilicitation of public comment, on NAEP's conduct and usefulness. 

In 1988. Congress created the National Assessment Governing Bi>ard (NACiB) tt) formulate policy guidelines for NAEP. l*he board is 
responsible for selecting the subject areas to be assessed, which may include adding lo tho.se specified by Congress; identifying appropriate 
achievement gixils for each age and grade; dc velt) ping assessment ohjcvtivcs; developing test specifications; designing the asses snnrnl 
mcthixlology; developing guidelines and standards for data analysis and for rcp^nling and disseniinaiing results; developing standards and 
procedures for interstate, regional, and national comparisons; improving the fonn and use of tfye National Assessment; and ensuring that all 
items selected for use in the National Asse.sstnent are free from racial, cultural, gender, or regional bias. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of I^^ucational 
Progress (NAFP), which included - for the first tiinc in the projcct^s histor>' - a provision 
authorldng voluntary' state-by-statj assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NALP has conducted since its inception. 

As a resuh of the legislation, the 1990 NAF.P program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

I'or the Inal State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
of 37 states, the District of Columbia, and two territories in I-ebruary 1990. The sample 
was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade public-school population in a state or 
territory. Within each selected school, students were randomly chosen to participate in the 
program. I^cal school district personnel administered all assessment sessions, and the 
contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the sessions as pari of the quality assurance 
program designed to ensure that the sessions were being conducted uniformly. Ilie lesuhs 
of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality and uniformity across sessions. 
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In Nebraska, 103 public schools participated in the assessment. The weighted school 
participation rate was 94 percent » which means that all of the eighth-grade students in this 
sample of schools were representative of 94 percent of the eighth-grade public-school 
students in Nebraska. 

In each school, a random sample of students was select^ to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 0 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as limited English Proficient (LEP), while 8 percent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been determined 
to be eligible for special ^ucation, that typically sets forth goals and obj^ves for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be jud^d incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded fi'om the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 0 percent and 3 percent 
of the population, respectively. In total, 2,519 eighth-grade Nebraska public-school 
students were assessed. The weighted student participation rate was 95 percent. This 
means that the sample of students who took part in the assessment was representative of 
95 percent of the digiUe eighth-grade public-school student population in Nebraska. 



Students^ Mathematics Performance 

The average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from Nebraska on the 
NAEP mathematics scale is 276. ITiis proficiency is higher than that of students across the 
nation (261). 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal specifically what the students know^ 
and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in greater detail, 
NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfth-grade students to dcfme the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance - levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the NAEP 
scale. 
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In Nebraska, 99 pcxmit of the ei^th graders, comparwi to 97 percent in the nation, 
appear to have acquired skills involving simple additive reasoning and problem solving with 
whole numbers (level 200). However, many fewo- students in Nebradca (21 percent) and 
12 percent in the nation appear to have acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills 
involving fractions, decimals, pcrcents, elementary geometric properties, and simple 
algebraic manipulations (level 3(K)). 

The Trial State Assessment included five content areas - Numbers and Operations; 
Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and 
Functions. Students in Nebraska performed higher than students in the nation in all of 
these five content areas. 



Subpopulation Performance 

In addition to the overall resuhs, the 1990 Trial State Assessment pcmiits reporting on the 
performance of various subpopulalions of the Nebraska eighth-grade student population 
defmed by race/ ethnicity, type of community, paicnts' education level, and gender. In 
Nebraska: 

• White students had higher average mathematics proficiency than did Black 
or Hispanic students. 

• Further, a greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic 
students attained level 300. 

• Ihe results by type of community indicate that the average mathematics 
performance of the Nebraska students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas was about the same as that of students attending schools in 
extreme rural areas and higher than that of students attending schools in 
areas classified as **othcr''. 

• In Nebraska, the average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade 
public-school students having at least one parent who graduated from 
college was approximately 35 points higher than that of students whose 
parents did not graduate from high school. 

• The results by gendci show that there appears to be no difference in the 
average mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade males and females 
attending public schools in Nebraska. In addition, there was no difference 
between the percentages of males and females in Nebraska who attained 
level 300. Compared to the national results, females in Nebraska 
pcribrmed higher than females across the countr>; males in Nebraska 
performed higher than males across the countr>'. 
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A Context for Understanding Students' Mathematics Proficiency 

Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual information about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such information, the students participating in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information about student achievement. 

Some of the salient resuhs for the public-school students in Nebraska are as follows: 

• l.ess than half of the students in Nebraska (40 percent) were in schools 
where mathematics was identified as a special priority. This is a smaller 
percentage than that for the nation (63 percent). 

• In Nebraska, 58 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high-school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in Nebraska were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (66 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (30 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 pxircent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of ciglith-grade students 
in public schools in Nebraska spent either !5 or 30 minutes doing 
mathematics homework each day; according to the students, most of them 
spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• Students whose teachers placed heav^ instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and Functions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and l-unctions. 
Students whose teachers placed hea\7 instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations had lower proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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• In Nebraska, 20 pjcrcent of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
22 percent of the students were taught by teachers who got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation, these figures were 
13 percent anc' 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Nebraska, 21 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 44 percent almost always did. 

• In Nebraska, 33 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having it kut a master's or education specialist's 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the nation. 

• Less than half of the students (35 percent) had teachers who had the 
highest level of teaching certification available. This is different from the 
figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught by teachers 
who were certified at the highest level available in their states. 

• Students in Nebraska who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of these materials. This is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Nebraska (14 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 9 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 
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INTRODUCTION 



As a result of legislation enacted in 1988, the 1990 National Assessment of Educational 
Progress (NAEP) included a Trial State Assessment Program in eighth-grade mathematics. 
The Trial State Assessment was conducted in February 1990 with the following 
participants: 



Alabama 


Iowa 


Ohio 


Arizona 


Kentucky 


Oklahoma 


Arkansas 


Ix)uisiana 


Oregon 


California 


Maryland 


Pennsylvania 


Colorado 


Michigan 


Rhode Island 


Connecticut 


Mimiesota 


Texas 


Delaware 


Montana 


Virginia 


EHstrict of Columbia 


Nebraska 


West Virginia 


Florida 


New Hampshire 


Wisconsin 


Georgia 


New Jersey 


Wyoming 


Hawaii 


New Mexico 




Idaho 


New York 




Illinois 


North Carolina 


Guam 


Indiana 


North Dakota 


Virgin Islands 
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lliis report describes the performance of the eighth-grade public-school students in 
Nebra^ika and consists of three sections: 

• This Introdu .tion provides background information about the Trial State 
Assessment and this report. It also provides a profile of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Nebraska. 

• Part One describes the mathematics performance of the eighth-grade 
public*school students in Nebraska, the Central region, and the nation. 

• Part Two relates students* mathematics performance to contextual 
information about the mathematics policies and instruction in schools in 
Nebraska, the Central region, and the nation. 

Overview of the 1990 Trial State Assessment 

In 1988, Congress passed new legislation for the National Assessment of lulucational 
Progress (NAEP), which included - for the first time in the project's history a provision 
authorizing voluntary state-by-state assessments on a trial basis, in addition to continuing 
its primary mission, the national assessments that NAEP has conducted since its inception: 

The National Assessment shall develop a trial mathematics assessment survey 
instrument for the eighth grade and shall conduct a demonstration of the 
instrument in 1990 in States wfiich wish to participate, with the purpose of 
determining whether such an assessment yields valid, reliable State representative 
data, (Section 406 (i)(2)(C)(i) of the General Education Provisions Act, as 
amended by Pub, L 100-297 (20 U.Sx:. I22le'l (i)(2)(C)(i))) 

As a result of the legislation, the 1990 NAKP program included a Trial State Assessment 
Program in eighth-grade mathematics. National assessments in mathematics, reading, 
writing, and science were conducted simultaneously in 1990 at grades four, eight, and 
twelve. 

Vox the Trial State Assessment, eighth-grade public-school students were assessed in each 
state or territory . The sample was carefully designed to represent the eighth-grade 
public-school population in the state or territory. Within each selected school, students 
were randomly chosen to participate in the program. Local school district personnel 
administered all assessment sessions, and the contractor's staff monitored 50 percent of the 
sessions as part of the quality assurance program designed to ensure that the sessions were 
being conducted uniformly. The results of the monitoring indicated a high degree of quality 
and unifomiity across sei^ions. 

14 
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The Trial State Assessmeui was bsised on a set of mathematics obj^tives newly developed 
for the program and patterned after the consensus pnx^ss described in Public Law 98-51 1, 
Section 405 (E), which authorized NAEP through June 30, 1988. Anticipating the 1988 
legislation that au ^orized the Trial State Assessment, the federal ^vemment arranged for 
the National Science Foundation and the U.S. Department of Education to issue a special 
grant to the Council of Chief State School Officers in mid- 1987 to develop the objectives. 
The development process included careful attention to the standards developed by the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics,^ the formal mathematics objectives of 
states and of a sampling of local districts, and the opinions of practitioners at the state and 
local levels as to what content should be assessed. 

ITierc was an extensive review by mathematics educators, scholars, states' mathematics 
supervisors, the National Center for Education Statistics (NCES), and the Assessment 
Policy Committ;:e (APC), a panel that advised on NAEP policy at that time. The 
objectives were further rcfmed by NAEP's Item Development Panel, reviewed by the Task 
Force on State Comparisons, and resubmitted to NCES for peer review. Because the 
objectives needed to be coordinated across all the grades for the national program, the final 
objectives provided specifications for the 1990 raathem; tics assessment at the fourth, 
eighth, and twelfth grades rather than solely for the Trial State Assessment in grade eight. 
An overview of the mathematics objectives is provided in the Procedural Appendix. 



This Report 

This is a computer-generated report that describes the pcribrmancc of eighth-grade 
public-school students in Nebraska, in thr Central region, and for the nation. Resuhs also 
arc provided for groups of student « denned by shared characteristics race/ethnicity, type 
of community, parents' education level, and gender. Defmitions of the subpopulations 
referred to in this report arc presented below. The results for Nebraska are based only on 
the students included in the Trial Stat** A<ii;cssment Program. However, the results for the 
nation and the region of the countr> arc based on the nationally and regionally 
representative samples of public-school students who were assessed in January or February 
as part of the 1990 national NAHP program. L'sc of the regional and national resuhs from 
the 1990 national NAKP program was necessary because the voluntary nature of the Trial 
State Assessment Program did not guarantee representative national or regional results, 
since not every state participated in the program. 



* NalJonal Council of T eachers of Maihemaucs, Curriculum and Evaluation Standards for School Maihcniatks 
(Reslon, VA: National Council of Teachers of Maihemaiics, 1989). 
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RACE/ETHNICITY 

Results are presented for studciits of different racial/ethnic groups basai on the students' 
sclf-idcntification of their race/ethnicity according to the following mutually exclusive 
categories: White, Black, Hispanic, Asian (including Pacific Islander), and American 
Indian (including Alaskan Native). Based on criteria described in the Procedural Appendix, 
there must be at least 62 students in a particular subpopulation in order for the results for 
that subpopulation to be considered reliable. Thus, results for racial/ethnic groups with 
fewer than 62 students arc not reported. However, the data for all students, regardless of 
whether their racial/ethnic group was reported separately, were included in computing 
overall results for Nebraska. 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Results are provided for four mutually exclusive community types - advantaged urban, 
disadvantaged urban, extreme rural, and other - as defmed below: 

Advaniaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical areas 
and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are in 
professional or managerial positions. 

Disadvantaged Urban: Students in this group live in metropolitan statistical 
areas and attend schools where a high proportion of the students' parents are 
on welfare or are not regularly employed. 

Extreme Rural: Students in this group live outsiJe metropolitan statistical 
areas, live in areas with a population below 10,000, and attend schools where 
many of the students' parents are farmers or farm work^. "s. 

Other: Students in tliis category attend schools in areas other than those defuicd 
as advantaged urban, disadvantaged urban, or extreme rural. 

The reporting of results by each type of community was also subject to a minimum student 
sample si/.e of 62, 



PARENTS* EDUCATION LEVEL 

Students were asked to indicate the extent of schooling for each of their parents did not 
fmish high school, graduated high school, some education after high school or graduated 
college. The response indicating the higher level of education was selected for reporting. 
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GENDER 

Results are reported sej>arately for males and females. 
REGION 

The United States has been divided into four regions: Northeast, Southeast, Central, and 
West. States included in each region are shown in Figure L All 50 states and the District 
of Columbia are listed, with the participants in the Trial State Assessment highlighted in 
boldface type. Territk>ries were not assigned to a region. Further, the part of Virginia that 
is included in the Washington, DC, metropolitan statistical area is included in the 
Northeast region; the remainder of the state is included in the Southeast region • Because 
most of the students arc in the Southeast region, regional comparisons for Virginia will be 
to the Southeast. 

THE MWIOW'S 

FIGURE 1 I Regions of the Country I^S? 
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Guide Jnes for Analysis 

This report describes and compares the mathematics proficiency of various subpopulations 
of students - for example, those who have certain demographic characteristics or who 
responded to a specific background question in a particular way. The report exaniines the 
results for individual subpopulations and individual background questions. It does not 
include an analysis of the relationships among combinations of these subpopulations or 
background questions. 

Because the proportions of students in these subpopulations and their average proficiency 
are based on samples - rather than the entire population of eighth graders in public schools 
in the state or territory — the numbers reported are necessarily estimates. As such, they are 
subject to a measure of uncertainty, reflects in the standard error of the estimate. When 
the proportions or avera^ proficiency of certain subpopulations arc compared, it is 
essential that the standard error be taken into accoimt, rather than relying solely on 
observed similarities or differences. Therefore, the comi?arisons discussed in this report are 
based on statistical tests that consider both the magnitude of the difference between the 
means or proportions and the standard errors of those statistics. 

The statistical tests determine whether the evidence - based on the data from the groups 
in the sample is strong enough to conclude that the means or proportions are really 
different for those groups in the population. If the evidence is strong (i.e., the difference is 
statistically significant), the report describes the group means or proportions^ as being 
different (e.g., one group performed higher than or lower than another group) regardless 
of whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or not. 
If the evidence is not sufficiently strong (i.e.. the difference is not statistically significant), 
the means or proportions arc described as being about the same — again, regardless of 
whether the sample means or sample proportions appear to be about the same or widely 
discrepant. 

The reader is cautioned to rely on the results of the statistical tests - rather than on the 
apparent magnitude of the difference between sample means or proportions to determine 
whether those sample differences are likely to represent actual differences between the 
groups in the population. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular 
group had higher ( or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent 
confidence interval for the difference between groups did not contain the value zero. Wlien 
a statement indicates that the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was about 
the same for two groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could 
be assumed between the groups. When three or more groups are being compared, a 
Bonferroni procedure is also used. The statistical tests and Bonferroni procedure are 
discussed in greater detail in the Procedural Appendix. 

IS 
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It is also important to note that the confidence intervals pictured in the figures in Part One 
of this report are approximate 95 percent confidence intervals about the mean of a 
particular population of interest. Comparing such confidence intervals for two populations 
is not equivalent to examining the 95 percent confidence interval for the difference between 
the means of the populations. If the individual confidence intervals for two populations 
do not overlap, it is true that there is a statistically significant difference between the 
populations. However, if the confidence intervals overlap, it is not always true that there 
is not a statistically significant difference between the populations. 

Finally, in several places in this report, results (mean proficiencies and proportions) are 
reported in the text for combined groups of students. For example, in the text, the 
percentage of students in the combined group taking either algebra or pre-algebra is given 
and compared to the percentage of students enrolled in eighth-grade mathematics. 
However, the tables that accompany that text report percentages and proficiencies 
separately for the three groups (algebra, prc-algebra, and eighth-grade mathematics). The 
combined-group percentages reported in the text and used in all statistical tests are based 
on unrounded estimates (i.e., estimates calculated to several decimal places) of the 
percentages in each group. The percentages shown in the tables are rounded to integers. 
Hence, the percentage for a combmed group (reported in the text) may differ slightly from 
the sum of the separate percentages (presented in the tables) for each of the groups ihu^ 
were combined. Similarly, if statistical tests were to be conducted based on the rounded 
numbers in the tables, the rcsuhs might not be consonant with the rcsuUs of the statistical 
tests that are reported in the text (based on unrounded numbers). 
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Profile of Nebraska 

EIGHTH-GRADE SCHOOL AND STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS 

Table 1 provides a profile of tlie demographic characteristics of the eighth-grade 
public-school students in Nebraska, the Central region, and the nation. This profile is 
based on data collected from the students and schools participating in the Trial State 
Assessment. 



TABLE I 



Profile of Nebraska Eighth-Grade 
Public-School Students 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1000 NA£P TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 






NiUon 



■ DEMOGRAPHIC SUBGROUPS \ 








Racr/Etlmiclty 














White 


88 { 


0.8) 


79 ( 


2.6) 


70 ( 


0.5) 


Black 


5 ( 


0.4) 


13 ( 


3.2) 


16 ( 


0.3) 


Hispanic 


5( 


0.5) 


5( 


1.0) 


10 ( 


0.4) 


Asian 


1 ( 


0.2) 


1 ( 


0.4) 


2( 


0.5) 


American Indian 


1 ( 


0^) 


1 ( 


0.4) 


2( 


0.7) 


Typ« of Community 














Advantaged urban 


9( 


0.6) 


3{ 


3-1) 


10 ( 


3.3) 


Disadvantaged urban 


4 ( 


0.1) 


10 ( 


4.3) 


10( 


2.8) 


Extreme rural 


39 ( 


3.1) 


8( 


6.0) 


10 ( 


3.0) 


Other 


49 { 


2.9) 


79 ( 


7.7) 


701 


4.4) 


Partnts* Educjtion 














Did not finish high school 


4 ( 


0.5) 


7 ( 


0.9) 


10 ( 


0.8) 


Graduated high school 


27 ( 


1.1) 


33 ( 


2,1) 


25 ( 


1.2) 


Some education after high school 


20 ( 


07) 


19 ( 


0.9) 


17 ( 


0.9) 


Graduated college 


43 ( 


1.0) 


35( 


i.a) 


39( 


1.9) 


Gend«f 














Male 


52 ( 


1.2) 


50 ( 


1.4) 


51 ( 


1-1) 


Female 


48( 


1.2) 


50 ( 


1.4) 


49 ( 


11) 



The standard errors of ihc estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages for Race Eihnicny may not add to 100 percent because some 
students caiegonzed themselves as "Other/' Thjs may also be true of Parents' Mucation. for which some 
siudentfi responded '*! don't know." Throughout this report, percentages less than 0.5 percent are reported as 
0 percent. 
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SCHOOLS AND STUDENTS ASSESSED 

Table 2 provides a profile summarizing participation data for Nebraska schools and 
students sampled for the 1990 Trial State Assessment. In Nebraska, 103 public schools 
participated in the assessment. The weighted school participation rate was 94 percent, 
which means that all of the eighth-grade students in this sample of schools were 
representative of 94 percent of the eighth*grade public-school students in Nebraska. 



TABLE 2 I Profile of the Population Assessed in Nebraska 



EKJHTH-ORAOf PUBUC SCHOOL 
PARTiaPATK>li 



EfOHTH-QRADC PUBUC-9CHOOL STUDENT 
PARTICIPATION 



Weighted school participation 
rate before substitution 


67% 


Weighted school participation 
rate after substitution 




Number of schools originally 
sampled 


121 


Number of schools not eligible 


6 


Number of schools in original 
sample participating 


94 


Number of substitute schools 
provided 


10 


Number of substitute schools 
participating 


a 


Total number of participating 
schools 


103 



Weighted student participation 
rate after make-ups 


85% 


Number of students selected to 
participate m the assessment 


2,824 


Number of students withdrawn 
from the assessment 


93 


Percentage of students who were 
of Limited English Proficiency 


0% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
Limited English Proficiency 


0% 


Percentage of students who had 
an Individualized Education Plan 


6% 


Percentage of students excluded 
from the assessment due to 
individualized Education Plan status 


3% 


Number of students to t>e assessed 


2,647 


Number of students assessed 


2,519 
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In each school, a random sample of students was selected to participate in the assessment. 
As estimated by the sample, 0 percent of the eighth-grade public-school population was 
classified as Limited English Proficient (LEP), while 8 4>ercent had an Individualized 
Education Plan (lEP). An lEP is a plan, written for a student who has been deteraiined 
to be eligible for special education, that typically sets forth goals and objectives for the 
student and describes a program of activities and/or related services necessary to achieve the 
goals and objectives. 

Schools were permitted to exclude certain students from the assessment. To be excluded 
from the assessment, a student had to be categorized as Limited English Proficient or had 
to have an Individualized Education Plan and (in either case) be judged incapable of 
participating in the assessment. The students who were excluded from the assessment 
because they were categorized as LEP or had an lEP represented 0 percent and 3 percent 
of the population, respectively. 

In total, 2,519 eighth-grade Nebraska public-school students were assessed, llie weighted 
student participation rate was 95 percent. This means that the sample of students who 
took part in the assessment was representative of 95 percent of the eligible eighth-grade 
public-school student population in Nebraska, 
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PART ONE 

How Proficient in Mathematics Are Eighth-Grade 
Students in Nebraska Public Schools? 



ITic 1990 Trial State Assessment covered five mathematics content areas - Numbers and 
Operations; Measurement; Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and 
Algebra and Functions. Students* overall performance in these content areas was 
summarized on the NAEP mathematics scale, which ranges from 0 to 500. 

Tliis part of the report contains two chapters that describe the mathematics proficiency of 
eighth-grade public-school students in Nebraska. Chapter 1 compares the overall 
mathematics performance of the students in Nebraska to students in the Central region and 
the nation. It also presents the students* average proficiency separately for the five 
mathematics content areas. Chapter 2 summarizes the students' overall mathematics 
performance for subpopulations defined by race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' 
education level, and gender, as well as their mathematics performance in the five content 
areas. 
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CHAPTER 1 



Students^ Mathematics Performance 



As shown in Figure 2, the average proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students from 
Nebraska on the NAEP mathematics scale is 276. This proficiency is higher than that of 
students across the nation (261).^ 



MGIJRE 2 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 



NAEP MathMnatici Seals 

200 225 250 275 300 500 



IMMIMt 




Nebraska 
Central 
Nation 



Avwag* 

Pn)flcit«wy 



27fi { 0.9) 
aes < 2.6} 
261 ( 1.4} 



The standard errors are presented in parentheses. Wjih about 95 percent ceriamtyt the average mathematics 
proficiency for each popuhtion of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, denoted by H+H). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. 



^ Differences reported are statistically different at about the 95 percent certainty level. This means that with 
about 95 percent certainty there ^s a real difference m the average mathematics proficiency between the two 
populations of interest. 
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LEVELS OF MATHEMATICS PROnClENCY 

Average proficiency on the NAEP scale provides a global view of eighth graders' 
mathematics achievement; however, it does not reveal the specifics of what the students 
know and can do in the subject. To describe the nature of students' proficiency in gneater 
detail, NAEP used the results from the 1990 national assessments of fourth-, eighth-, and 
twelfih-grade students to define the skills, knowledge, and imderstandings that characterize 
four levels of mathematics performance levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the NAEP 
scale. 

To define the skills, knowledge, and understandings that characterize each proficiency level, 
mathematics specialists studied the questions that were typically answered correctly by 
most students at a particxilar level but answered incorrectly by a majority of students at the 
next lower level. They then summarized the kinds of abilities n^ded to answer each set 
of questions. While defining proficiency levels below 200 and above 350 is theoretically 
possible, so few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale that it was impractical 
to define meaningful levels of mathematics proficiency beyond the four presented here, 

Dcfmitions of the four levels of mathematics proficiency are given in Figure 3. It is 
important to note that the definitions of these levels arc based solely on student 
performance on the 1990 mathematics assessment. The levels are not judgmental standards 
of what ought to be achieved at a particular grade. Figure 4 provides the percentages of 
students at or above each of these proficiency levels. In Nebraska, 99 percent of the eighth 
graders, compared to 97 percent in the nation, appear to have acquired skills involving 
simple additive reasoning and problem solving vnlh whole numbers (level 200). However, 
many fewer students in Nebraska (21 percent) and 12 percent in the nation appear to have 
acquired reasoning and problem-solving skills involving fractions, decimals, perccnts, 
elementar>^ geometric properties, and simple algebraic manipulations (level 300). 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

As previously indicated, the questions comprising the 1 nal State Assessment covered five 
content areas - Numbers and Operations; Measurement; Geometry ; Data Analysis, 
Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions. Figure 5 provides the Nebraska, 
Central region, and national results for each content area. Students in Nebraska performed 
liigher than students in the nation in all of these five content areas. 
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FIGURE 3 I Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 



IHENXnON'S 
CARD! 




LEVEL 200 Simpte Additive RMsoning and Probleni Solving with Whote 
NumtMfs 



Students at this ieve) have some degree of understanding of sinnp^e quantitative relationships involving 
whole numbers. They can solve simple addition and suWraction prot>iems with and without regrouping. 
Using a calculator, they can extend these at^lities to muitipiicatton and division prodems. These students 
can identify solutions to one-step word problems and seie^ the greatest four-digit number in a list. 

In nrteasurement, these students can read a ruler as well as common weight and graduated scales. They 
also can make volume comparisons based on visualization and determine the value of coins. In geometry, 
these students can recognize simple figures, in data analysis, they are able to read simple t)ar graphs. In 
the aigel>ra dimension, these stuctents can recognize translations of word problems to numerical sentences 
and extend simple pattern sequences. 



LEVEL 250 



Simpte Multiplicative Reatoning and Two-Stap Problem Solving 



students at this level have extended their understanding of quantitative reasoning with whole numbers from 
additive to multiplicative settings. They can solve routine one-step multiplication and division problems 
involving remainders and two-step addition and subtraction problems involving money. Using a calculator, 
they can ictentify solutions to other elementary two-step word problems. In these basic probiem-sotvmg 
situations, they can identify missing or extraneous lnforn>ation and have some knowledge of when to use 
computational estimation. They have a rudimentary understanding of such concepts as whole number piace 
value, "even/ **factor/ and "multiple." 

m measurement, these students can use a ruler to measure objects, convert units withm a system when the 
conversions require multiplication, and recognize a numerical expression solving a measurement word 
problem, in geometry, they demonstrate an initial understanding of basic terms and properties, such as 
parallelism and symmetry, in data analysis, they can complete a bar qt^^, sketch a circle graph, and use 
information from graphs to solve simple problems. They are beginning to understand the relationship 
between proportion and probability. In algebra, they are beginning to deal informally with a variable 
through numerical substitution in the evaluation of simple expressions. 
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FIGURE 3 
(continued) 



Levels of Mathematics Proficiency 



IHEMUnON^S 
KPORTi 
CARD 




LEVEL 300 



RMSoning and ProMmi Solving involving Fractions, Decimals, 
Ptrcants, Elamantary Gaomatric Propaftias, and Simpla Algabraic 
Manipulations 



Students at this level are able to represent, interpret, and perform simple c^rations with fractiohs and 
decimal numt)ers. They are able to locate fractions and decimals on number lines simplify fractions, and 
recoflnize the equivalence between comnrKDn fractions and decimals, including pictorial representations. 
They can interpret the meaning of percents less than and greater than 1CX) and apply the concepts of 
percentages to solve simple problems. These students (tomonstrate sonw evidence of using mathematical 
notation to interpret expressions, including those with exponents and negative integers. 

In measurement, these students can fmd the perimeters and areas of rectangiss, recognize relationships 
among common units of measure, and use propcrtional relationships to solve routine problems involving 
similar triangles and scale drawings, in geometry, ihey have some mastery of the definitions and 
properties of geometric figures and solids. 



in data analysis, these students can calculate averages, select and interpret data from tabular displays, 
pictographs, and line graphs, compute relative frequency distributions, and nave a beginning understanding 
of sample bias in algebra, they can grapn points in the Cartesian plane and perform simple algebraic 
manipulations such as simplifying an expression by collecting like terms, identifying the solution to open 
linear sentences and inequalities by substitution, and checking and graphing an interval representing a 
compound inequality when it is described in words. They can determine and apply a rule for simple 
functional relations and extend a numerical pattern. 



LEVEL 350 



Raasoning and Problem Solving involving Gaomatric Ralattonsliips, 
Algabraic Equations, and Beginning Statistics and Probability 



students at this level have extended their knowledge of number and algebraic understanding to include 
some properties of exponents. They can recognize scientific notation on a calculator and make the 
transition between scientific notation and decimal notation. In measurement, they can apply their 
knowledge of area and perimeter of rectangles and tf .angles to solve problems. They can find the 
Circumferences of circles and the surface areas of solid figures. In geometry, they can apply the 
Pythagorean theorem to solve problems involving indirect measurement. These students also can apply 
their knowledge of the properties of geometric figur^ to solve problems, such as determining the slope of 
a line. 

In data analysis, these students can compute means from frequency tables and determine the probability 
of a Simple event. In algebra, they can identify an equation describing a linear relation provided in a table 
and solve literal equations and a system of two linear equations. They are developing an understanding 
of linear functions and their graphs, as wen as functional notation, including the composition of functions. 
They can determine the nth term of a sequence and give counterexamples to disprove an algebraic 
generalization. 
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FIGURE 4 



LEVEL 350 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 300 

State 

Region 

Nation 

LEVEL 250 

State 
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LEVEL 200 

State 
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Levels of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency 
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Percentage at or Above Proficiency Levels 

The standard errors are presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the value 
for each population of interest is within i 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a statistically significant difference between the populations. 
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FIGURE 5 Eighth-Grade Public-School Mathematics 
Content Area Performance 
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Mathematics Subsci{« Proficiency 

The standard errors arc presented in parentheses. With about 95 percent certainty, the 
average mathemaiics profictency for each population of interest is withm ± 2 sundard 
errors of Uie estimated mean (95 percent confidence interval, denoted by t-M). If the 
confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a statistically significant 
difference between the populations. 
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CHAPTER 2 

Mathematics Performance by Subpopulations 

In addition to the overall state results, the 1990 Trial State Assessment included reporting 
on the performance of various subgroups of the student population defined by 
race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 



RACE/ETHMCITY 

The Trial State Assessment results can be compared according to the different racial ethnic 
groups when the number of students in a racial/ethnic group is sufficient in size to be 
reliably reported (at least 62 students). Average mathematics performance results for 
White, Black, and Hispanic students from Nebraska are presented in Figure 6. 

As shown in Figure 6, White students demonstrated higher average mathematics 
proficiency than did Black or Hispanic students. 

Figure 7 presents mathematics performance by proficiency levels. The figure shows that a 
greater percentage of White students than Black or Hispanic students attained level 300. 
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FIGURE 6 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Race/Ethnicity 
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The standard errors arc presented m parentheses, Wjth about 95 percent certainty, the average mathematics 
proficiency for each population of interest is within ± 2 standard errors of the estimated mean (95 percent 
confidence interval, (fcnoted by MH). If the confidence intervals for the populations do not overlap, there is a 
statistically significant difference between the populations. ! Interpret with cauUon - the nature of the sample 
does not aUow accurate determination of the variability of this esurnated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is 
msufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 7 
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The standard errors are prt^sented m parentheses. With about 95 percent certainly, the value 
for each population of interest is withm ± 2 standard errors of the estimated percentage (95 
percent confidence interval, denoted by M^). ff the confidence intervals for the populations 
do not overlap, there is a staiisiicaily significani difference between the populations. 
Proficiency level 350 is not presented in this figure because so few students attained that level. 
? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate dptermmation 
of the vanability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient lo permit 
a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TYPE OF COMMUMTY 

Figure 8 and Figure 9 present the mathematics proficiency results for eighth-grade students 
attending public schools in tdvtntaged urbaui arems^ extreme nml arems, and areas 
classified as "other". (These arc the **type of community" groups in Nebraska with student 
samples large enough to be reliably reported.) The results indicate that the avei^ 
mathematics performance of the Nebraska students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas was about the same as that of students attending schools in extreme rural areas and 
higher than that of students attending schools in areas classified as **other*'. 



FIGURE 8 



Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Type of 
Community 
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The standard errors are presented m parentheses. With aboui 95 percent certamiy» the average mathemaltcs 
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does not allow accurate determination of ihc variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is 
insufilcient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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FIGURE 9 
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FAMNTS' EDUCATION LEVEL 

Previous NAEP findings have shown that students whose parents are better educated tend 
to have higher mathematics profidaicy (sec Figures 10 and 11). In Nebraska, the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade public-school students having at least one parent 
who graduated fix)m college was approximately 35 points higher than that of students who 
reported that neither parent graduated from high school. As shown in Table 1 in the 
Introduction, about the same percentage of students in Nebraska {43 percent) and in the 
nation (39 percent) had at least one parent who graduated from college. In comparison, 
the percentage of students who reported that neither parent graduated from high school 
was 4 percent for Nebraska and 10 percent for the nation. 



FIGURE 10 
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FIGURE 11 
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GENDER 

As shown in Figure 12, there appears to be no difference in the average mathematics 



profidency of eighth-grade males and females attending public schools in Nebraska. 
Compared to the national results, females in Nebraska performed higher than females 
across the country; males in Nebraska performed higher than males across the country . 


FIGURE 12 Average Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Proficiency by Gender 
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As shown in Tigure 13, there was no difference between the percentages of males and 
females in Nebraska who attained level 200. ITie percentage of females in Nebraska who 
attained level 200 was greater than the percentage of females in the nation who attained 
level 200. Also, the percentage of males in Nebraska who attained level 200 was greater 
than the percentage of males in the nation who attained level 200. 
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FIGURE 13 
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In addition, thex^ was no diffencnce between the percentages of males and females in 
Nebraska who attained level 300. The percentage of females in Nebraska who attained 
level 300 was greater than the percentage of females in the nation who attained level 300. 
Also, the percentage of males in Nebraska who attained level 300 was greater than the 
percentage of males in the nation who attained level 300. 



CONTENT AREA PERFORMANCE 

Table 3 provides a summary of content area performance by race/ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE 3 I Eighth-Grade PubUe-School Mathematics 

I Content Area Performance by Subpopulations 
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rchable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics ippeir tn parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample sij!e is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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PART TWO 

Finding a Context for Understanding Students^ 
Mathematics Proficiency 



Information on students' mathematics proficiency is valuable in and of itself, but it 
becomes more useful for improving instruction and setting policy when supplemented with 
contextual infomiation about schools, teachers, and students. 

To gather such infomiation, the students paniL.|;uting in the 1990 Trial State Assessment, 
their mathematics teachers, and the principals or other administrators in their schools were 
asked to complete questionnaires on policies, instruction, and programs. Taken together, 
the student, teacher, and school data help to describe some of the current practices and 
emphases in mathematics education, illuminate some of the factors that appear to be 
related to eighth-grade public-school students' proficiency in the subject, and provide an 
educational context for understanding information on student achievement. It is important 
to note that the NAEP data cannot establish cause-and-effect links between various 
contextual factors and students' mathematics proficiency. However, the results do provide 
information about important relationships between the contextual factors and proficiency. 

The contextual information provided in Part Two of this report focuses on four major 
areas: instructional content, instructional practices, teacher qualifications, and conditions 
beyond school that facilitate learning and instruction fundamental aspects of the 
educational process in the country. 
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Through the questionnaires administered to students, teachers, and principals, NAEP is 
able to provide a broad picture of educational practices prevalent in American schools and 
classrooms. In many instances, however, these findings contradict our perceptions of what 
school is like or educational researchers' suggestions about what strategies work best to help 
students learn. 

For example, research has indicated new and more successful ways of teaching and learning, 
incorporating more hands-on activities and student-centered learning techniques; however, 
as described in Chapter 4, NAEP data indicate that classroom work is still dominated by 
textbooks or worksheets. Also, it is widely recognized that home environment has an 
enormous impact on future academic achievement. Yet, as shown in Chapters 3 and 7, 
large proportions of students report having spent much more time each day watching 
television than doing mathematics homework. 

Part Two consists of five chapters. Chapter 3 discusses instructional content and its 
relationship to students' mathematics proficiency. Chapter 4 focuses on instructional 
practices -- how instruction is dehvered. Chapter 5 is devoted to calculator use. Chapter 
6 provides information about teachers, and Chapter 7 examines students' home suppwrt for 
learning. 
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CHAPTER 3 



What Are Students Taught in Mathematics? 



In response to the continuing swell of information about the poor mathematics 
achievement of American students, educators and policymakers have recommended 
widespread reforms that are changing the direction of mathematics education. Recent 
reports have called for fundamental revisions in curriculum, a reexamination of tracking 
practices, improved textbooks, better assessment, and an increase in the proportions of 
students in high-school mathematics programs.^ This chapter focuses on curricular and 
instructional content issues in Nebraska public schools and their relationship to students' 
proficiency. 

Table 4 provides a profile of the eighth-grade public schools* policies and staffing. Some 
of the salient resuhs arc as follows: 

• \jc%% than hall^ of the eighth-grade students in Nebraska (40 percent) were 
in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. 
Iliis compares to 63 percent for the nation. 



'Curlis McKnighl, el al.. The Under achlentig Curriculum Assessing U S. School Mathematics from an 
International Perspective, A National Report on the Second Inlernaiional Mathematics Study (Champaign, 
IL: Stipes Pubhshing Comparv. 1987). 

Lynn Slecn, lid. livery tody Counts A Report to the Nation on the Future of Mathematics Education 
(Washington, DC: National Academy Press, 1989). 
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• In Nebraska, 58 pciwnt of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high school course placement or cnsdit. 

• Many of the studrats in Nebraska (82 pCTCcnt) were taught mathematics 
by teachers who teach only one subject. 

• About half (49 percent) of the students in Nebraska were typically taught 
mathematics in a class that was group^ by mathematics ability. Ability 
grouping was more prevalent across the nation (63 percent). 



TABLE 4 



Mathematics Policies and Practices in Nebraska 
Eighth-Grade Public Schools 
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The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
oertamty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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CURRICULLM COVERAGE 



To place students' mathematics proficiency in a curriculum-related context, it is necessary 
to examine the extent to which eighth graders in Nebraska arc taking mathematics courses. 
Based on their responses, shown in Table 5: 

• A greater percentage of st^jdents in Nebraska were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (66 percent) than were taking a course in pre-algebra or 
algebra (30 percent). Across the nation, 62 percent were taking 
ei^th-gradc mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• Students in Nebraska who were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra courses 
exhibited higher average mathematics proficiency than did those who were 
in eighth-grade mathematics courses. This result is not unexpected since 
it is assumed that students enrolled in pre-algebra and algebra courses may 
be the more able students who have already mastered the general 
eighth-grade mathematics curriculum. 



TABLE 5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



190O NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«Or«skJ 


C«ntrAl 


Nation 



! What kind of mathematics class are you 
taking this yoar'> 


and 
Proffcf#ncy 


Prolld#ncy 


P#rc«fitA9t 

Proflclftncy 


Eightlviirad* mittttmillcs 


66 { 2.5) 
271 { 1.2) 


5B ( 4.8) 
255 { 3.1) 


62 ( 2.1) 
251 ( 1,4) 




20 ( 2.1) 
277 ( 1.4) 


22 ( 4.3) 

276 { 3.1)1 


19 ( 1,9) 
272 ( 2.4) 


Al9«t>r« 


11 ( 1,0) 
307 ( 2.0) 


15 ( 2,8) 
289 ( 5,4) 


15 ( 1.2) 
296 ( 2.4) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear m parentheses. U can be said with about ^5 percent 
certainty that, for each populaUon of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. ? Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow 
accurate determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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Further, from Table A5 in the Data Appendix:* 

• About the same percentage of females (31 percent) and males (30 pcrrent) 
in Nebraska were enrolled in piie-algebra or algebra courses. 

• In Nebraska, 30 percent of White students, 40 percent of Black students, 
and 26 percent of Hispanic students were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra 
courses. 

• Similarly, 43 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 23 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 34 percent in 
schools in areas classified as ''other'' were enrolled in pre-algebra or algebra 
courses. 



MATHEMATICS HOMEWORK 

To illuminate the relationship between homework and proficiency in mathematics, the 
assessed students and their teachers were asked to report the amount of time the students 
spent on mathematics homework each day. Tables 6 and 7 report the teachers' and 
students' responses, respectively. 

According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students in public 
schools in Nebraska spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day; 
according to the students, the greatest percentage spent 30 minutes doing mathematics 
homework each day. Across the nation, according to their teachers, the largest percentage 
of students spent either 1 5 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while 
students reported spending either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

Further, as reported by their teachers (Table 6 and Table A6 in the Data Appendix): 

• In Nebraska, 2 percent of the students spent no time each day on 
mathematics homework, compared to 1 percent for the nation. Moreover, 
3 percent of the students in Nebraska and 4 percent of the students in the 
nation spent an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. 



* For every table in the body of the report that includes estimates of average proficiency, the Data Appendix 
provides a corresponding table presenting the results for the four subpopuUtions race ethnicity, type of 
community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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• The results by ra<^/ethnicity show that 3 percent of White students, 
0 percent of Black students, and 3 percent of Hispanic students spent an 
hour or more on mathematics homework each day. In comparison, 

2 percent of White students, 0 percent of Black students, and 4 percent 
of Hispanic students spent no time doing mathematics homework. 

* In addition, 14 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 0 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 4 percent in schools 
in areas classified as ''other*' spent an hour or more on mathematics 
homework daily. In comparison, 0 percent of students attending schools 
in advantaged urban areas, 0 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 

3 percent in schools in areas classified as "other" spent no time doing 
mathematics homework. 



TABLi: 6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 HAB? TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


NtOraska 




Nation 



About how much hme do students spend 
1 on nr)athemQtics homework each day? 


Parcontag* 

Proflciancy 


PercmnUgm 
and 

ProffdMcy 


Ptrcanta^ 
and 

Prollclacicy 


Hone 


2 ( 0.3) 

j 


1 ( 0^8) 
•»* ^ ***) 


1 ( 0.3) 
^ ***) 


15 mJnultfs 


35 ( 2.8) 

271 ( i.a) 


34 ( 7.1) 
255 ( 47) 


43 ( 4.2) 
256 ( 2.3) 


ao niimJt«s 


44 ( 3.4) 
278 ( 1.3) 


46 ( 9.6) 
272 ( 3S) 


43 ( 4.3) 
266 ( 2.6) 


45 minuttfs 


17 ( 2.8) 
280 ( 2.9) 


13 ( 6.0) 
261 (12.5)J 


10 ( 1.9) 
272 ( 5.7)' 


An hour or more 


3 ( 0.4) 
^ ***) 


6 ( 2.3) 
^ ***) 


4 ( 0.9) 
278 { 5.1 )» 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with c*' tion - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated ni^an proficiency. Sample size is msulTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE 7 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1060 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMEMT 






Nation 











i 

1 About how much ttme do you usually 
spend each day on mathematJcs 
j homework? 




MfMnUi^^ 
and 


and 


Mid 




8 ( 0.7) 
275 ( 2.6) 


7( 1.4) 

J 


9 ( 0.8) 
251 ( 2.8) 


15 mlmit*s 


29 ( 1.3) 
276 ( 1.6) 


34 ( 4.d) 
209 ( 3.8) 


31 ( 2.0) 
264 ( 1.9) 


ao minutfts 


35 ( 1.0) 
277 ( 1.0) 


32 ( 2,3) 
264 ( 3.6} 


32 { 1.2) 
263 ( 1.9) 


45 minutts 


16 { 0.9) 
277 ( 2.4) 


15( 1^) 
265 ( 4,0) 


16 ( 1.0) 
266 ( 1.9) 


An tWMt or mor* 


12 ( 0.9) 
274 ( 1.8) 


12 { 3.4) 
262 ( 8.2)1 


12 1 1.1) 
258 ( 3.1) 



The sundard errors of the esUmated suiistics appear in parer^lheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution — the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reltabie estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



And, according to the students ( rablc 7 and Table A7 in the Data Appendix); 

• In Nebraska, relatively few of the students (8 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 12 percent of the students in Nebraska and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

• llic results by race/ethnicity show that 12 percent of White students, 
1 1 percent of Black students, and 20 percent of Hispanic students spent 
an hour or more on mathematics homework each day. In comparison, 
8 percent of White students, 13 percent of Black students, and 7 percent 
of Hispanic students spent no time doing mathematics homework. 
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• In addition, 10 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 15 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 11 percent in 
schools in areas clasafied as "other" spent an hour or more on mathematics 
homework daily. In comparison, 6 percent of stiulents attending schools 
in advantaged urban areas, 7 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 
10 p)ercent in schools in areas classified as **other'' spent no time doing 
mathematics homework* 

INSTRUCTIONAL EMPHASIS 

According to the approach of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics (NCTM), 
students should be taught a broad range of mathematics topics, including number concepts, 
computation, estimation, functions, algebra, statistics, probability, geometry, and 
measurement.^ Because the Trial State Assessment questions were designed to measure 
students* knowledge, skills, and understandings in these various content areas - regardless 
of the type of mathematics class in which they were enrolled — the teachers of the assessed 
students were asked a series of questions about the emphasis they planned to give specific 
mathematics topics during the school year. Their responses provide an indication of the 
students' opportunity to learn the various topics covered in the assessment. 

For each of 10 topics, the teachers were asked whether they planned to place '*heavy," 
**moderate,'* or "little or no'* emphasis on the topic. Each of the topics corresponded to 
skills that were measured in one of the five mathematics content areas included in the Trial 
State Assessment: 

• Numbers and Operations. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
five topics: whole number operations, common fractions, decimal 
fractions, ratio or proportion, and percent. 

• Measurement. Teachers were asked abi^ut emphasis placed on one topic: 
measurement. 

• Geometry, Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on one topic: 
geometry. 

• Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability. Teachers were asked about 
emphasis placed on two topics: tables and graphs, and probability and 
statistics. 

• Algebra and Functions. Teachers were asked about emphasis placed on 
one topic: algebra and functions. 



National Council of 'f cachcrs of Mathematics, Curriculum and Eyaiuailon Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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The responses of the ass4:vsed students' teachers to the topic emphasis questions for each 
content area were combined to create a new variable. For each question in a particular 
content area, a value of 3 was given to **hcavy emphasis" responses, 2 to "moderate 
emphasis** responses, and 1 to * little or no emphasis" responses. Each teacher's responses 
were then averaged over all questions related to the particular content area. 

Table 8 provides the results for the extreme categories "heavy emphasis" and "little or 
no emphasis" - and the average student proficiency in each content area. For the emphasis 
questions about numbers and operations, for example, the proficiency reported is the 
average student performance in the Numbers and Operations content area. 

Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra and Functions 
had higher proficiency in this content area than students whose teachers placed little or no 
emphasis on Algebra and Fimctions. Students whose teachers placed heav>' instructional 
emphasis on Numbers and Operations had lower proficiency in this content area than 
students whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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TABLE 8 



Teachers* Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«<irask« 


CMitrai 


Natton 



Teacher emphasis" 
content areas 



categories by 



fkMTitoTt and Of)#rations 

Heavy emphasis 

Littlo or no emphasis 

MMSur«manl 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

Otometry 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

OaU Analysis. SUtislics. and Probability 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 

Algebra aiKl Functions 

Heavy emphasis 

Little or no emphasis 



end 

Profldency 



41 ( 


3.0) 


S4( 7.2) 


49( 


3.6) 


277 ( 


1.4) 


264 ( 4.3) 


260 ( 




91 


1.0) 


13 { 4.5) 


15 ( 


2.1) 


297 ( 


3.9) 


285 ( 6.8)1 


287 ( 


3.4) 


12 ( 


2.3) 


18 ( 5.7) 


17 { 


3.0) 


276 ( 


3J2) 


247 (125)1 


250 ( 


5.6] 


38 1 


3.1) 


42 ( 9.7) 


33 ( 


4.0) 


275 { 


2.7) 


270 ( 7.7)1 


272 ( 


4.0) 


19 ( 


2.6) 


26 ( 7.0) 


28 ( 


3.6) 


279 ( 


1.8) 


261 ( 7.9)1 


260 { 


3.2) 


23 ( 


2.3) 


35 { 7.2) 


21 { 


3.3) 


271 ( 


2.6) 


261 ( 9.0)1 


264 ( 


5.4) 




13) 


12 { 2.5) 


14 ( 


2.2) 


287 ( 


3.3) 


262 ( 7.5) 


269 ( 


4.3) 


67 ( 


2.8) 


57 ( 8.8) 


53 ( 


4.4) 


279 ( 


1.5) 


264 ( 5.6)1 


261 ( 


2.9) 


51 ( 


3.5) 


50 ( 7.6) 


46 ( 


3.6) 


282 ( 


1.9) 


273 ( 3.6) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


12 { 


1.7) 


18 ( 3.9) 


20 ( 


3.0) 


255 ( 


4.4) 


242 ( 5.5)1 


243 ( 


3.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statisilcs appear jn parentheses, li can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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SUMMARY 



Although many types of mathematics learning can take place outside of the school 
environmeot, there are some topic areas that students are unlikely to study unless they are 
covered in school Thus, what students are taught in school becomes an important 
determinant of their achievement. 



The information on curriculum coverage, mathematics homework, and instructional 
emphasis has revealed the following: 

• Less than half of the eighth-grade students in Nebraska (40 percent) were 
in public schools where mathematics was identified as a special priority. 
This compares to 63 percent for the nation. 

• In Nebraska, 58 percent of the students could take an algebra course in 
eighth grade for high^school course placement or credit. 

• A greater percentage of students in Nebraska were taking eighth-grade 
mathematics (66 percent) than were taking a course in prc-algcbra or 
algebra (30 percent). Across the nation, 62 i>ercent were taking 
eighth-grade mathematics and 34 percent were taking a course in 
pre-algebra or algebra. 

• According to their teachers, the greatest percentage of eighth-grade students 
in public schools in Nebraska spent either 15 or 30 minutes doing 
mathematics homework each day; according to the students, most of them 
spent 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day. Across the 
nation, teachers reported that the largest percentage of students spent either 
15 or 30 minutes doing mathematics homework each day, while students 
reported either 15 or 30 minutes daily. 

• In Nebraska, relatively few of the students (8 percent) reported that they 
spent no time each day on mathematics homework, compared to 9 percent 
for the nation. Moreover, 12 percent of the students in Nebraska and 
12 percent of students in the nation spent an hour or more each day on 
mathematics homework. 

• Students whose teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Algebra 
and I'unctions had higher proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Algebra and Functions. 
Students w^hosc teachers placed heavy instructional emphasis on Numbers 
and Operations had lower proficiency in this content area than students 
whose teachers placed little or no emphasis on Numbers and Operations. 
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CHAPTER 4 



How Is Mathematics Instruction Delivered? 



Teachers facilitate learning through a variety of instructional practices. Because a particular 
teaching method may not be equally effective with all types of students, selecting and 
tailoring methods for students with different styles of learning or for those who come from 
different cultural backgrounds is an iiuportant aspect of teaching.^ 



An inspection of the availability and use of resources for mathematics education can 
provide insight into how and what students are learning in mathematics, lb provide 
information about how instruction is delivered, students and teachers participating in the 
Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the use of various teaching and learning 
activities in their mathematics classrooms. 



AV AILABIUTV OF RESOLRCES 

Teachers' use of resources is obviously constrained by the availability of these resi^urces. 
^rhus, the assessed students' teachers were asked to what extent they were able to obtain 
all of the instructional materials and other resources they needed. 



* National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Professional Standards for ihe Teaching of Maihemaiics 
(Reslon, VA; Nauonal Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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From Table 9 and Tabic A9 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Nebraska, 20 pen^t of the eighth-grade students had mathematics 
teachers who reported getting all of the resources they needed, while 
22 percent of the students were taught by teachers whu got only some or 
none of the resources they needed. Across the nation* these figures were 
13 percent and 31 percent, respectively. 

• In Nebraska, 47 percent of studesits attending schools in advantage urban 
areas, 24 percent in schools in extreme rxiral areas, and 12 percent in 
schools in areas classified as ''other'' had mathematics teachers who got all 
the resources they needed. 

• By comparison, in Nebraska, 28 percent of students attending schools in 
advantaged urban areas, 6 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 
34 percent in schools in areas classified as "other" were in classrooms 
where only some or no resomx:es were available. 

• Students whose teachers got all the resources they needed had higher 
mathematics achievement levels than those whose teachers got only some 
or none of the resources they needed. 

TABLE 9 I Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
I Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NA£P TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


NoDraska 


Cantral 


nation 












Which of the fonowmg statements is true 










\ about how well supphed you are by your 






Porc#nU9« 


Parcofiiag* 


i schooi system wiV) the instructional 




and 






' materials and other resources you need 




ProAclMcy 


Pfoftcioocy 


ProAciancy 


j to teach your class"^ 










\^iMi\thm rtsourcn t nMd. 




20 ( 2,6) 


8 ( 2.4) 


13 ( 2.4) 




279 ( 2,2) 




2C5 i 4.2) 


1 9et most of tfio r*f ourcot t Rt«<2. 




S5 ( 2.6) 


45 ( 7.8) 


56 ( 4.0) 




27S ( 1.2) 


271 { 2.2)1 


265 i 2.0) 


1 g*t somi or no<w of di« rosourcos 1 nood. 




22 ( 1^) 


47 ( 7.3) 


31 ( 4^) 




269 { 1.8) 


259 { 3.5) 


261 ( 2.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population js within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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PATTERNS IN CLASSROOM INSTRUCTION 

Research in education and cognitive psychology has yielded many insights into the types 
of instnictional activities that facilitate students' mathematics learning. Increasing the use 
of ''hands-on'' examples with concrete materials and placing problems in real-world 
contexts to help children construct useful meanings for mathematical concepts are among 
the recommended approaches.^ Students' responses to a series of questions on their 
mathematics instruction provide an indication of the extent to which teachers are making 
use of the types of student-centered activities suggested by researchers. Table 10 presents 
data on patterns of classroom practice and Table 1 1 provides information on materials used 
for classroom instruction by the mathematics teachers of the assessed students. 

According to their teachers: 

• About half of the students in Nebraska (46 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week; relatively few never worked 
mathematics problems in smaU groups (6 percent). 

• The largest percentage of the students (65 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week; relatively few 
never used such objects (6 percent), 

• In Nebraska, 79 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 2 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less, 

• About half of the students (45 percent) did problems from worksheets at 
least several times a week; about one-quarter did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (22 percent)- 



I 



' Thomas Romberg, "A Common Curriculum for Mathematics/* Individual Differences and the Common 
Curriculum Eighiy-second Yearbook of ihe National Soiietyfor the Study of Education {Chicago, U>: 
University ofChjcago Press, 1983). 
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TABLK 10 



Teachers' Reports on Patterns of Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




CaiKral 


Itetion 



About how oHen do students work 
problems in sma// groups? 



At onc« a wMk 



Lns than onca a w a a k 




Navar 



About how often do students use objects 
hke ruiers, counting blocks, or geometric 
solids? 



Al iMtt o«ica a w«ak 



Le^i tlwi onca a waak 



Nevar 



46 ( 3.0} 
279 ( 


S0( 74) 
2$S { 4.1) 


50 { 4.4) 
2fl0( 2^) 


4«( 3^) 

275 { 1 J) 


43 ( 5.6) 
aS8 ( 4J0)\ 


43 ( 4.1) 
264 ( 2.3) 


e( 1.1) 

286 ( 4.4) 


7( 4.3) 


• ( 2.0) 
277 ( 5.4)! 


and 

Profldaiicy 


ParoafHaga 

^ 

ppoffctancy 


^^^'^^ 
PraffdMicy 


29 ( 3.4) 
277 ( 1.4) 


15 ( 5.1) 
255 ( 4.9)1 


22 ( 3.7) 
254 ( 3.2) 


8S ( 3.6) 
276 ( 1J) 


81 { 6.0) 
264 ( 3.3) 


69 ( 3.9) 
263 ( 1J>) 


6 { 0.6) 
276 ( 5.7) 


4 ( 2.3) 


9 ( 2.6) 
282 ( 5.9)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccriamiy thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard erroTi 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE li 



Teachers' Reports on Materials for 
Mathematics Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




CMTtral 


Nation 



About how often do students do problems 
from textbooks? 



Almatt •v«ry day 
SavaraJ timas a ivaak 
About onca a waak or lass 



About how often do students do problems 
on ti*orksheet$? 



At iaast savaral timas a waak 
AlHMit onca a waak 
Lass ttian waakty 



Pansanlafia 
and 



Kaf^cvnia9a 

tncl 

Proficiancy 



Parcantaga 
and 

ProAclancy 



Parcanlaga 
and 

Prolfciincy 



PaccanCaga 
and 

rFDficfancy 



79 { 


2.1) 


82 ( 5.6) 


C2( 


3.4) 


278 £ 


1.3) 


2S9 ( 3.8) 


287 { 


1.8) 


19 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( *J2) 


31 ( 


3.1) 


286( 


2.3) 


252 { 5.3) 


2S4 ( 


2.9) 


2( 


0.4) 


6 ( 2.7) 


7 ( 


1.8) 


**• ( 


***) 




2«0 ( 


5.1)1 



Parcanlaga 
and 

ProActancy 



45( 


3.3) 


3d ( 


8.3) 


34 { 


3.8) 


274 ( 


1.2) 


252 ( 


5.5)1 


256 ( 


2.3) 


33 ( 


2,9) 


23 ( 


4.6) 


33 ( 


3.4) 


277 { 


2.0) 


261 { 


6.1) 


260 ( 


2.3) 


22 ( 


2.6) 


39( 


7-0) 


32 ( 


3,6) 


280 ( 


2.0) 


276 ( 


4.1) 


274 ( 


2.7) 



T he sundard errors of Ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can )y said with about 95 percent 
certain' that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deiermmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 



The next section presents the students' responses to a corresponding set of questions, as 
well as the relationship of their responses to their mathematics proficiency. It also 
compares the responses of the students to those of their teachers. 
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COLLABORATING IN SMALL GROUPS 

In Nebraska, 36 percent of the students reported never working mathematics problems in 
small groups (see 1 able 12); 27 percent of the students worked mathematics problems in 
small groups at least once a week. 



TABLE 12 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




Cmlrjil 


NaUon 
















! How often do you work m small groups 










Parc#nla99 

mnd 




Mid 


and 


1 m your math&matics class? 




Pralfclancy 


Pralk 




Proffdancy 


Al l«ast one* a wmk 




27 ( re) 


23 ( 


4.6) 


25 ( 2.5) 






277 ( 1 J) 


2^( 


6^) 


255 ( 2.7) 


Lms tfutti OiK# a «i««k 




3S ( 1.5) 


32( 


3.3) 


25 ( 1.4) 






279 ( 1.2) 


266 ( 


3.0) 


2C7 ( 2.0) 






X ( 1.8) 


45( 


6.3) 


44 ( 2.9) 






272 ( 1.2) 


264 1 


3.4) 


261 ( 1.6) 



The stamiard errors of the estimated ftaiistjcs appear m parentheses, h can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enUrc population is wuhin t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



Examining the s: ' wpuUlions (Tabk A 12 in the Data Appendix): 

* In Nebraska, 21 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 24 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 27 percent in 
schools in areas classilkd as ''other'' worked in small groups at kast once 
a week. 

• Further, 27 percent of White students, 25 percent of Black students, and 
28 percent of Hispanic students worked nuthematics pfoMems in »naU 

groups at least once a week. 

♦ Females were as likely as males to work mathematics probicms in small 
groups at least once a week (26 percent and 27 percent, respectively). 
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USING MATHEMATICAL OBJECTS 

Students were asked to report on the frequency with which they used mathematical objects 
such as rulers, counting blocks, or geometric solids. Table 13 below and Table A 13 in the 
Data Appendix summarize these data: 

• About one-quarter of the students in Nebraska (28 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 30 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

* Mathematical objects were used at least once a week by 32 percent of 
students attending schools in advantage urban areas, 31 percent in schools 
in extreme rural areas, and 27 percent in schools in areas classified as 
"other". 

* Males were as likely as females to use mathematical objects in their 
mathematics classes at least once a week (30 percent and 30 percent, 
respectively). 

• In addition, 30 percent of White students, 28 percent of Black students, 
and 33 percent of Hisi>anic students used mathematical objects at least 
once a week. 



TABLE 13 I Students' Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
I Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIM. STATE ASSESSMENT 


N#0r««fca 


Central 


Nation 











How often 00 you work with odjects like , 
\ rulers, counting blocks, or g^onnetrfc \ 
soitds in ycwr mMlhemBtics class? \ 


and 


Paff^anCa^e 

and 

ri'WMCfMCy 


ParaanCafa 
and 

Pra^ltelancy 


At l#til onc# a WMk 


30 ( 1.3) 
275 { V3) 


23 ( 2.9) 
260 { 3.5) 


28 ( 1.8) 
258 ( 2.6) 


t*ts iwi oncm a vvMk 


41 ( 1-2) 
281 ( 1.1) 


36 ( 2.5) 
272 ( 2.9) 


31 ( 1^) 
269 ( 1.5) 




28 ( 1.4) 
270 ( 1.9) 


41 { 4.6) 
262 ( 2.6) 


41 ( 2.2) 
259 ( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statist'C$ appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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MATERIALS FOR MATHEMATICS INSTRUCTION 



The percentages of eighth-grade public-school students in Nebraska who finequently worked 
mathematics problrais from textbooks (Table 14) or worksheets (Table IS) indicate that 
these materials play a major role in mathematics teaching and learning. Regarding the 
frequency of te;ctbook usage (Table 14 and Table A 14 in the Data Appendix): 

• Many of the students in Nebraska (83 percent) workwi mathematics 
problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 74 percent of the 
students in the nation. 

♦ Textbooks were used almost every day by 80 percent of students attending 
schools in advantaged urban areas, 88 percent in schools in extreme rural 
areas, and 83 percent in schools in areas classified as ''other''. 



TABLE 14 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency cf 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



190O fUsZ? TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 






MjUon 











j How often do you do mathematics 
\ prot^lems from textbooks in your 
1 mathematics class? 




PorctHay 
and 

Pnillcloncy 


P«rc«nCAg« 

ProflclMicy 


and 

ProRcfancy 


Almost av«ry day 


83 ( 1.3) 
278 ( 0.9) 


74 ( 4.7) 
271 ( 2J2) 


74 ( 1,9) 
287 ( 1J2) 




12 ( 1.0) 
26a { 1.9) 


15 ( 1.6) 
250 ( 4^) 


14 ( 0.$) 
252 ( 1.7) 


About one* M WMk or Itis 


5 ( 0.6) 
263 ( 4.9) 


11 { 4.3) 
250 ( 4J)t 


12 1 1,8) 
242 ( 4,5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics; appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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And, for the frequency of worksheet usage (Table 15 and Table A 15 in the Data 
Appendix): 

• Less than half of the students in Nebraska (37 percent) used worksheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 

• Woiicshects wene used at least several times a wrek by 51 percent of 
students attending schools in advantaged urban areas, 32 percent in schools 
in extreme rural areas, and 34 percent in schools in areas classified as 
"other". 



TABLE 15 



Students^ Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




CMtral 





How often do you do mathemBtics 
problems on worksheets in your 
mathemattcs cJass? 



At fMSl s#vtr«f tkim a wMk 
About onG# « wMfc 
iM% than WMidy 



And 

ProRciMcy 



Mid 



#od 

Proflctancy 



37 ( 


22) 


36 ( 6.0) 


36 ( 


2.4) 


273 { 


1.3) 


257 ( 4.9) 


253 ( 


2.2) 


29 ( 


1.4) 


23 ( 2.3) 


25 ( 


1.2) 


275 ( 


1.6) 


264 ( 2.8) 


261 ( 


1.4) 


34( 


2.1) 


40 ( 5.6) 


37 ( 


2.5) 


280 ( 


1.4) 


273 ( 4.0) 


272 ( 


1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated stausiics appear m parenthi^ses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within f 2 standard errors 
of the esumate for the sample. 



1 able 16 compares students' and teachers' responses to questions about the patterns of 
classroom instruction and materials for mathematics instruction. 
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TABLE 16 



Comparison of Students' and Teachers' Reports 
on Patterns of and Materials for Mathematics 
Instruction 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE 
ASSESSMENT 


Nebraska 


C«mril 


HMi\on 



Patterns of classroom 
instrucVon 



R#fctfiU9t of studinlt wtio 
work mattwiutjes proMtms in 

At least once a week 
Less than once a week 
Never 

Parcwiilage of studants wtio 
usa objtcts tHca rUart. counting 
Mocks, or gtomatric sotlds 

At least once a week 
Less tnan once a week 
Never 



Matenafs for mathematics 
mstrucUon 



Parcantaga of studtnts who 
usa a mattiamatlcs faxttH>ok 

Almost every day 
Several times a week 
Atxjut once a week or less 

Parcantaga of studantt who 
usa a mathamatics workshaat 

At least several t^mes a week 
About once a week 
Less than weekly 



ParcanCaga 
Stucfanis Taachan 



Parcantaga 
Studantf Taachara 



Parcantaga 
Studanta Taachart 



27 ( 1.8) 
3S( 1.5) 
36 { 1.8) 



46 ( 3.0) 
4S ( 3^) 
6( 1.1) 



23 
32 
45 



4.6) 
3.3) 
6.3) 



50 ( 7.6) 26 { 2.5) 
43 ( 8.6) 26 ( 1.4) 
7 ( 4,3) 44 ( 2.9) 



30 ( 1,3) 
41 ( 1.2) 
28 ( 1.4) 



29 
65 
6 



3.4) 
3.6) 
0.6) 



23 
36 

41 • 



2.9) 
2-5) 
4.6) 



15 
81 
4 



5.1) 
6.0) 
2.3) 



28 
31 
41 



1.6) 
1.2) 
2.2) 



50 ( 4.4) 
43 ( 4,1) 
8 ( 2.0) 



22 ( 3.7) 
69 ( 3.9) 
9 ( 2.6) 



Parcantaga 
Studantt Taachars 



Parcantaga 
Studants Taachars 



Parcantaga 
Studants Taachars 



83 I 
12 
5 



1.3) 
1.0) 
0.6) 



79 ( 
19 ( 
2( 



2.1) 
2.0) 
0.4) 



74 

15 
11 



4.7) 

1.6) 
4.3) 



37 { 2.2) 
29 ( 1.4) 
34 ( 2.1) 



45 ( 3.3) 
33 ( 2.9) 
22 { 2.6) 



36 ( 
23 ( 
40 ( 



6.0) 
2.3) 
5.6) 



62 
32 
6 



38 ( 
23 ( 

39 { 



5.6) 
4.2) 

2.7) 



8.3) 
4.8) 
7.0) 



74 

14 ( 

12 ( 



1.9) 
0.8) 
1.8) 



62 ( 3.4) 
31 ( 3.1) 
7 ( 1.81 



38 ( 2.4) 34 ( 3.8) 
25 ( 1.2) 33 ( 3.4) 
37 ( 2,5 ) 32 ( 3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm - 2 standard error?; 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Because classroom instructional time is typically limited, teachers need to make the best 
possible use of what is known about effective instructional delivery practices and resources. 
It appears that mathematics textbooks and worksheets continue to play a major role in 
mathematics teaching. Although there is some evidence that other instructional resources 
ana practices are emerging, they are not yet commonplace. 

According to the students' mathematics teachers: 

• About half of the students in Nebiaska (46 percent) worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a w^k; relatively few never worked 
in sraaU groups (6 percent). 

• The laj^st percentage of the students (65 percent) used objects like rulers, 
counting blocks, or geometric shapes less than once a week, and relatively 
few never used such objects (6 percent). 

• In Nebraska, 79 percent of the students were assigned problems from a 
mathematics textbook almost every day; 2 percent worked textbook 
problems about once a week or less. 

• About half of the students (45 percent) did problems from worksheets at 
least several times a week; about one-quarter did worksheet problems less 
than weekly (22 percent). 

And, according to the students: 

• In Nebraska, 36 percent of the students never worked mathematics 
problems in small groups; 27 percent of the students worked mathematics 
problems in small groups at least once a week, 

• About one -quarter of the students in Nebraska (28 percent) never used 
mathematical objects; 30 percent used these objects at least once a week. 

• Many of the students in Nebraska (83 percent) worked mathematics 
problems from textbooks almost every day, compared to 74 percent of 
students in the nation. 

• I.CSS than half of the students in Nebraska (37 percent) used worksheets 
at least several times a week, compared to 38 percent in the nation. 
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CHAPTER 5 



How Are Calculators Used? 



Although coiDputation skills arc vital, calculators -- and, to a lesser extent, computers — 
have drasticajy changed the methods that can be used to perform calculations. Calculators 
are important tools for mathematics and students need to be able to use them wisely. The 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics and many other educators believe that 
mathematics teachers should help students become proficient in the use of calculators to 
free them from time-consuming computations and to permit them to focus on more 
challenging tasks.* The increasing availability of affordable calculators should make it 
more likely and attractive for students and schools to acquire and use these devices. 

Given the prevalence and potential importance of calculators, part of the Trial State 
Assessment focused on attitudes toward and uses of calculators. Teachers were asked to 
report the extent to which they encouraged or permitted calculator use for various activities, 
in mathematics class and students were asked about the availability and use of calculators. 



* Naijunal Assessment of Llducation^il Progress, Mathvmatks Objeciivrs 1990 Assessment (Princeton, \J: 
luiucalional Tcsiing Service. 1988). 

Nanonal Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Curriculum and Eyaluation Standards for School MaihemaiUs 
(Reston, VA: Natjonal Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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Table 17 provides a profile of Nebraska eighth-grade public schools' policies m\h regard 
to calculator use: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 36 percent of the students 
in Nebraska had teachers who allowed calculators to be used foi tests, 

• About the same percentage of students in Nebraska and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (21 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 17 



Teachers' Reports of Nebraska Policies on 
Calculator Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1M0 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ntt>r«sfca 


Cmtral 


Nation 



Percentage of eighth-grade students m public 
schools Whose teachers permit the unrestHcted 
UM of calculators 


Parcantaj* 

21 ( 2.2) 


PtrcafHaga 

27 ( 6.1) 


ParcanUiga 

IS ( 3.4) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students m public 
schools Whose teachers permit the use of 
caJculatorf for tasts 


36 ( 


2,3) 


44 ( 7.9) 


33 ( 4,5) 


Percentage of eighth-grade students m public 
schools Whose teachers report that students 
have accett to caicutators own^d by th« school 


^( 


3.3! 


55 ( 8.2) 


56 ( 4,6) 



The standard errors of Ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses, it can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of micrest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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THE AVAILABILITY OF CALCULATORS 

In Nebraska, most students or their families (99 percent) owned calailators (Table 18); 
howevcr» fewer students (50 percent) had teachers who explained the use of calculators to 
them. From Table A 18 in the Data Appendix: 

♦ In Nebraska, 50 percent of White students, 45 percent of Black students, 
and 53 percent of Hispanic students had teachers who explained how to 
use them. 

• Females were as likely as males to have the use of calculators explained to 
them (49 percent and 51 percent, respectively). 



TABLE 18 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF T^TUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


N*bfM(ui 




Nation 



Do you or your family own a calculator? 



Yts 



Mo 



Dods your mathematics teacher expfam 
how to use a calculator for mathematics 
problems? 



No 



and 

ProAcitficy 



99 ( 0.2) 
276 { 0.9) 



1 ( 0.2) 



and 

ProAeiMicy 



50 ( 1.6) 
276 { 1J?) 



md 
Proflctancy 



9s ( a6) 

266 ( 2,5) 



2 ( 0.6) 



and 
ProAdancy 



56 ( 4.9) 
263 ( 3.0) 



and 

Pro6ctoiiey 



97 ( 0.4) 
263 ( 1.3} 

3( 0.^) 
234 ( 3.3) 



ParcanUga 

and 
ProAdancy 



49 

25a 



2,3) 
1.7) 



50 

277 



1^6) 
1.1) 



44 

26S 



4.9) 
3,4) 



51 ( 2,3) 
266 ( 1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can he said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within in 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample si/e is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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THE USE OF CALCULATORS 

As previously not^, calculators can free students from t^ous computations and allow 
them to concentrate instead on problem solving and other important skills and content. 
As part of the Trial State Assessment, stu^' ts were asked how frequently (never, 
sometimes, ahnost always) they used calcu. ,ors for working problems in class, doing 
problems at home, and taking quizzes or tests. As reported in Table 19: 

♦ hi Nebraska, 21 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 44 percent ahnost always did. 

♦ Some of the students (14 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 29 percent who almost always used one. 

♦ Less than half of the students (34 percent) never used a calculator to take 
quizzes or tests, while 22 percent almost always did. 



TABLi: 19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NA£P TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


NtbrMka 


Cfd^al 


NaUon 




i How often do you use a c^lcuiBtor for the 1 


and 




Psfrantajt 

and 


foffowmg tssks? | 


RroAciMcy 


Kronciancy 




Working proMtms in c^ass 














Almost always 


44( 


1.3) 


51 ( 


3.B) 


4i ( 


1.5) 




270 ( 


1^) 


260 ( 


2.d) 


254 i 


1-5) 


Nftvar 


21 ( 


1.2) 


15 ( 


3.6) 


23 ( 


1.9) 




283 ( 


1.6) 


270 1 


4.1)} 


272 ( 


1.4) 


Ookig proMMiTs at hooi* 














Almost diways 


29 ( 


1.2) 


35 ( 


2.2) 


30 ( 


1.3) 




275 ( 


1.5) 


266 ( 


2.8) 


261 ( 


1.8) 


Never 


14 ( 


1.1) 


16 { 


2.1) 


19 ( 


0.9) 




277 ( 


2.7) 


263 ( 


3.3) 


263 i 


1.8) 


TakJny quJzzn or ttsts 














Almost aiways 


22 ( 


1.1) 


29 ( 


4.5) 


27 ( 


1.4) 




269 ( 


1.6) 


260 ( 


4.0) 


253 ( 


2.4) 


Never 


34( 


1.5) 


22 ( 


4.8) 


30 { 


2.0) 




2S5( 


1.2) 


271 ( 


3.4)1 


274 ( 


1.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated staiisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Sometimes" category 
IS not included. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate determination of 
the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. 
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WHEN TO USE A CALCULATOR 

Part of the Trial State Assessment was designed to investigate whether students know when 
the use of a calculator is helpful and when it is not. There were seven sections of 
mathematics questions in the assessment; however, each student took only three of those 
sections. For two of the seven sections, students were given calculators to use. The test 
administrator provided the students with instructions and practice on how to use a 
calculator prior to the assessment. During the assessment, students were allowed to choose 
whether or not to use a calculator for each item in the calculator sections, and they were 
asked to indicate in their test booklets whether they did or did not use a calculator for each 
item. 

Certain items in the calculator sections were defined as **calculator-active'' items -- that is, 
items that required the student to use the calculator to determine the correct response. 
Certain other items were defined as **calculator-in3ctive" items items whose solution 
neither required nor suggested the use of a calculator. The remainder of the items were 
**calculator-neutral" items, for which the solution to the question did not require the use 
of a calculator. 

hi total, there were eight calculator-active items, 13 calculator-neutral items, and 17 
calculator-inactive itcnis across the two sections. However, because of the sampling 
methodolog)^ used as part of the Trial State Assessment, not every student took both 
sections. Some took both sections, some took only one section, and some took neither 

To examine the characteristics of students who generally knew when the use of the 
calculator was helpful and those who did not, the students who responded to one or both 
of the calculator sections were categorized into two groups: 

• High - students who ascd the calculator appropriately (i.e., used it for the 
calculator-active items and did not use it for the calculator-inactive items) 
at least 85 percent of the time and indicated that they had used the 

" calculator for at least half of the calculator-active items they were presented. 

• Other - students who did not use the calculator appropriately at least 85 
percent of the time or indicated that they had used the calculator for less 
than half of the calculator-active items th'^y w^ere presented. 
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The data presented in Table 20 and Table A20 in the Data Appendix are highhghted below: 

• About the same percentage of students in Nebraska were in the High group 
as were in the Other group. 

• A smaller percentage of males than females were in the High group. 

• In addition, 51 percent of White students, 45 percent of Black students, 
and 49 percent of Hispanic students were in the High group. 



TABLE 20 I Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ncteastui 




KUlion 



"Calculator-use" group 



High 
Ottw 



ProActeney 



50; 
251 I 

50i 
271 j 



1^) 
1.1) 

1.2) 
1.6) 



and 



46 ( 18) 
272 ( 3.4) 



P«rc«nUgt 
and 

ProfldMcy 



54 

2dO 



1.8) 

27) 



42 

272 

5S 
255 



1.3) 
1.6) 

1.3) 
1.5] 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each popuiation of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estim-^te for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Given the prevalence of inexpensive calculators, it may no lon^r be necessary or useful to 
devote large portions of instructional time to teaching stiidents how to perform routine 
calculations by hand. Using calculators to replace this time-consuming process wodd 
create more instructional time for other mathematical skill topics, such as problem solving, 
to be emphasized. 

The data related to calculators and their use show that: 

• In comparison to 33 percent across the nation, 36 percent of the students 
in Nebraska had teachers who allowed calculators to be used for tests, 

• About the same percentage of students in Nebraska and in the nation had 
teachers who permitted unrestricted use of calculators (21 percent and 
18 percent, respectively). 

• In Nebraska, most students or their families (99 percent) owned 
calculators; however, fewer students (50 percent) had teachers who 
explained the use of calculators to them. 

• In Nebraska, 21 percent of the students never used a calculator to work 
problems in class, while 44 percent almost always did. 

• Some of the students (14 percent) never used a calculator to work 
problems at home, compared to 29 percent who almost always used one. 

• L.ess than half of the students (34 percent) never used a calculator to lake 
quizzes or tests, while 22 percent almost always did. 
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CHAPTER 6 

Who Is Teaching Eighth-Grade Mathematics? 

In recent years, accountability for educational outcomes has become an issue of increasing 
importance to federal, state, and local governments. As part of their effort to improve the 
educational process, policymakers have reexamined existing methods of educating and 
certifying teachers.' Many states have begun to raise teac.ier certification standards and 
strengthen teacher training programs. As shown in Table 21: 

• In Nebraska, 33 percent of the students were being taught by mathematics 
teachers who reported having at least a master's or education specialist's 
degree. This compares to 44 percent for students oss the nation. 

• Less than half of the students (35 percent) had mathematics teachers who 
had the highest level of teaching certification available. This is different 
from the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of the students were taught 
by mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• Almost all of the students (94 percent) had mathematics teachers who had 
a mathematics (middle school or secondary) teaching certificate. This 
compares to 84 percent for the nation. 



National Council of Teachers of Mathcmalics, Projcssional Standards for ihe Teaching of Ma thematic s 
(Reston, VA; National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1991). 
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TABLE 21 



Profile of Eighth-Grade Public-School 
Mathematics Teachers 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1M0 MAEP TRtAL STATE ASSESSMENT 






NJition 



P«rc«nUgt of tUMtonts wtKm m«m«fnatics ttJKh«fs 
r«l>ort«d Having the fotowing dtgrMs 


Percentage 


Pef^ceniage 




Bachelor's degree 

Master's or specialist's degree 

Doctorate or professional degree 


67 ( 
33 ( 

0{ 


2.6) 
2.6) 
0.0) 


48{ 


9.1) 
8.8) 
2.7) 


56 ( 
42 { 

2( 


4.2) 
4.2) 
1.4) 


ParcanUge ol studante vvfiafa mattiamatics taadiars fuv« 
(ha fo<<o¥ring types of faachkig cartillcalas thai are 
racoyiixed by Wabrasfca 














No regular certification 

Regular certification but less than the highest available 
Highest certification available {permanent or long-term) 


4( 

61 ( 
35( 


VO) 
3^) 
3.0) 


25 ( 
71 ( 


2.7) 
7.3) 
7.3) 


4( 

29 ( 
66 ( 


1.2) 
4.3) 
4.3) 


Percentage of studenit whose mathematks teachers have 
the MfoWing types of teaching certificates that «*e 
racogitfred by Watoratka 














Mathematics (middle school or secondary) 
Education (elementary or middle school) 
Other 


a4( 

5( 

1 ( 


1.0) 
1-0) 

ai) 


77 ( 
17 ( 
7( 


4.5) 
7.5) 
4.8) 


84( 
12 ( 
4 ( 


2.2) 
2.6) 
1.5) 



The standard errors of the esumaied statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wilhin t 2 standard errors 
of the esUmate for the sample. 



EDI CATIONAL BACKGROl^iD 

Although mathematics teachers arc held responsible for providing high-quality instruction 
to their students, there is a concern that many teachers have had limited exposure to 
content and concepts in the subject area. Accordingly, the 1 rial State Assessment gathered 
details on the teachers' educational backgrounds — more specifically, their undergraduate 
and graduate majors and their in-service training. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning tbnr undergraduate and graduate fields of 
study (Table 22) show that: 

• In Nebraska, 71 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being tau^t mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• About one-quarter of the eighth-grade public-school students in Nebraska 
(30 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



TABLH 22 



Teachers' Reports on Their Undergraduate and 
Graduate Fields of Study 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1900 MAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 


Mtbra^ 


CMHral 


nation 




, What was your undergraduate major'^ | 


P«rc«nlag« 


PamnCaga 


Parcanlaga 


Mattmnatics 

Education 

Othtf 


71 ( 27) 
24 ( 2.5) 


57 ( 7.1) 
29 { 6.4) 
14 ( 5.4) 


43 { 3.9) 
35 ( 3.8) 
22 { 3,3) 


What y^a$ your graduate major? 


Pcrcmtagc 


Ptrcantage 


Parcantage 


Math«matics 
Educatfoo 

Otiiar or no gradual* l«v«J study 


30 f 2.6) 
29 ( 2.8) 
40 ( 3-1) 


34 ( 9.1) 
34 ( 6.2) 
32 i 6.6) 


22 ( 3.4) 
38 ( 3.5) 
40 ( 3.4) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses, h can bo said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interesi. the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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Teachers' responses to questions concerning their in-service training for the year up to the 
Trial State Asscsioncnt (Table 23) show that: 

• In Nebraska, 37 percent of the eighth-grade public- school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hours on in-service education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

• Some of the students in Nebraska (15 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-service education devote to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 11 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 



TABLE 23 | Tcachers' Reports on Their In-Service Training 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 




C«ntrml 


HMtion 















Dunng Vie iBSt year, now much vme m 
total have you spent on in-service 
education m mathematics or the teachmg 
of mathematics? 










Nom 

Ont !o 1$ houn 
IS hom or mor« 


15 ( 2.4) 
4B ( 3.1) 
37 ( 2.9) 


1 ( 1.3) 
71 ( 5.4) 
28 { 5.0) 


11 ( 2.1) 
51 ( 4.1) 
39 ( 3.8) 



The standard errors of ihe estimated sutistics appear tn parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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SUMMARY 

Recent results from international studies have shown that students from the United States 
do not compears favorably with students from other nations in mathematics and science 
achievement.* ° Further, results from NAEP assessments have indicated that students' 
achievement in mathematics and science is much lower than educators and the public 
would like it to be.* ^ In curriculum areas requiring special attention and improvement, 
such as mathematics, it is particularly important to have well-qualified teachers. When 
performance differences across states and territories arc described, variations in teacher 
qualifications and practices may point to areas worth further exploration. There is no 
guarantee that individuals with a specific set of credentials will be effective teachers; 
however, it is likely that relevant training and experience do contribute to better teaching. 

The information about teachers' educational backgrounds and experience reveals that: 

• In Nebraska, 33 percent of the assessed students were being taught by 
mathematics teachers who reported having at least a master's or education 
speciaUst's degree. This compares to 44 percent for students across the 
nation. 

• Less than half of the students (35 percent) had mathematics teachers who 
had the highest level of teaching certification available. This is different 
from the figure for the nation, where 66 percent of students were taught 
by mathematics teachers who were certified at the highest level available in 
their states. 

• In Nebraska, 71 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students were 
being taught mathematics by teachers who had an undergraduate major in 
mathematics. In comparison, 43 percent of the students across the nation 
had mathematics teachers with the same major. 

• About one-quarter of the eighth-grade public-school students in Nebraska 
(30 percent) were taught mathematics by teachers who had a graduate 
major in mathematics. Across the nation, 22 percent of the students were 
taught by teachers who majored in mathematics in graduate school. 



^° Archie i.apointe, Nancy A. Mead, and Gary W. Phillips. A H^orid of Differences An International 
Assessment of Maihematks and Science (Prmceton, NJ; Center for the Assessment of Educational Progress, 
liducational Testing Service. 1988). 

Ina V.S. Mulhs, John A. Dosscy. Fugene H. Owen, and Gary W, Phillips, ne State of Mathematics 
Achievement- XAEP's 1990 Assessment of the Nation and the lYial Assessment of the States (Princeton, \J: 
National Assessment of liducalional Progress, Fducational Testing Service, 1991). 
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In Nebraska, 37 percent of the eighth-grade public-school students had 
teachers who spent at least 16 hoars on in-service education dedicated to 
mathematics or the teaching of mathematics. Across the nation, 
39 percent of the students had teachers who spent at least that much time 
on similar types of in-service training. 

Some of the students in Nebraska (15 percent) had mathematics teachers 
who spent no time on in-scrvice education devoted to mathematics or the 
teaching of mathematics. Nationally, 1 1 percent of the students had 
mathematics teachers who spent no time on similar in-service training. 
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CHAPTER 7 

The Conditions Beyond School that Facilitate 
Mathematics Learning and Teaching 

Because students spend much more time out of school each day than they do in school, it 
is reasonable to expect that out-of-school factors greatly influence students' attitudes and 
behaviors in school. Parents and guardians can therefore play an important role in the 
education of their children. Family expectations, encouragement, and participation in 
student learning experiences are powerful influences. Together, teachers and parents can 
help build students' motivation to Icani and can broaden their interest in mathematics and 
other subjects. 

To examine the relationship between home enviromnent and mathematics proficiency, 
students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked a series of questions about 
themselves, their parents or guardians, and home factors related to education. 
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AMOUNT OF READING MATERIALS IN THE HOME 

The number and types of reading and reference materials in the home may be an indicator 
of the value placed by parents on learning and schooling. Students participating in the Trial 
State Assessment were asked about the availability of newspapers, m^azines, books, and 
an encyclopedia at home. Aveiage mathematics proficiency associated with having zero to 
two, three, or four of these types of materials in the home is shown in Table 24 and Table 
A24 in the Data Appendix. 



TABLE 24 



Students^ Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IWO NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 






Nation 



Does your family have, or receive on a 
regular bJisis, any of tf)e following ftems: 
more than 25 books, an encyclapedta, 
newspapers, magazines? 



Zero to two typos 
Throo typos 
Four typts 



Mrconligo 
and 

PfoAdoncy 



Porcontogo 

Prolfdoney 



12 
256 

2S 
271 



282 



0.5) 
2,9) 

1.1) 
1.5) 

1.2) 
1.1) 



19 
250 



2.1) 
3.4) 



Porconugo 
ana 

Pfoffcl#f)cy 



21 ( 1.0) 
244 ( 2.0) 



31 ( 2.2) 
265 ( 3.6) 



50 
272 



1.6) 
2.1) 



30l 
258 1 

272 I 



1.0) 
1.7) 

1.3) 
1.5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t. 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



The data for Nebraska reveal that; 

• Students iii Nebraska who had all four of these types of materials in the 
home showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero 
to two types of materials. This is similar to the resuhs for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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A smaller percentage of Black and Hispanic students had all four types of 
these reading materials in their homes ^an did White students. 

About the same pen^tage of students attending schools in advantaged 
urban areas as in extmne rural areas and a greater percentage of students 
in schools in advantaged urban areas than in areas classified as '*other** had 
all four types of these reading materials in their homes. 



HOURS OF TELEVISION WATCHED PER DAY 

Excessive television watching is generally s^n as detracting from time spent on educational 
pursuits. Students participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the 
amount of television they watched each day (Table 25). 



TABLE 25 



Students^ Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OP STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRUU. STATE ASSESSMENT 




Cmtral 


Nation 





How much television cfo you usually \ 
watcti each day? \ 


ProAdoncy 


Ptrcomagt 
Profidoncy 


PorconUff* 
tnd 

ProAdMcy 


On« Hour or ftf$ 


14 ( 07) 
282 { 1.9) 


11 1 
270 ( 


1^6) 
3.5) 


12 ( 0.8) 
269 ( 2.2) 


Two hours 


24 ( 1.0) 
283 ( 1.3) 


22 ( 1.7) 
274 ( 3.2) 


21 ( 0.9) 
268 { 1.8) 


Thrto hours 


26 ( 1.0) 
278 ( 1.4) 


25 ( 
271 ( 


2.4) 
4.0) 


22 ( 0.8) 
265 ( 17) 


Four to fivo hours 


27 ( 1^) 
271 ( 1.4) 


27 ( 
261 i 


3.0) 
2.9) 


28 ( 1.1) 
260 ( 17) 


Six hours or mor* 


9 ( 0.5) 
255 ( 2.4) 


14 ( 
247 ( 


1.6) 
3.4) 


16 { 1.0) 
245 ( 17) 



The standard errors of the esUmated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with aboul 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within x 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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From Table 25 and Table A25 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Nebraska, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students who 
spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

• Some of the eighth-grade public-school students in Nebraska (14 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 9 percent watched six 
hours or more. 

• About the same percentage of males and females tended to watch six or 
more hours of television daily. However, a smaller percentage of males 
than females watched one hour or less per day. 

• In addition, 7 percent of White students, 34 percent of Black students, and 
13 percent of Hispanic students watched six hours or more of television 
each day. In comparison, 14 percent of White students, 5 percent of Black 
students, and IS percent of Hispanic students tended to watch only an 
hour or less. 



STLDENT ABSENTEEISM 

Excessive absenteeism may also be an obstacle to students* success in school. To examine 
the relationship of student absenteeism to mathematics proficiency, the students 
participating in the Trial State Assessment were asked to report on the number of days of 
school they missed during the one-month period preceding the assessment . 

From Table 26 and Table A26 in the Data Appendix: 

• In Nebraska, average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students who 
missed three or more days of school 

• About half of the students in Nebraska (46 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the month prior to the assessment, while 19 percent missed 
three days or more. 

• In addition, 19 percent of White students, 24 percent of Black students, 
and 19 p)ercent of Hispanic students missed three or more days of school. 
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Similarly, 21 percent of students attending schools in advantaged urban 
areas, 16 percent in schools in extreme rural areas, and 22 percent in 
schools in areas classified as '*other** rnissed three or more days of school. 



TABLE 26 



Students' Reports on the Numl^r of Days of 
Sctiool Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1B00 NAEP TRf^ L TME ASSESSMENT 


N«bratki 




Nalfon 



How many days of school did you miss 
last month? 



Nont 

Cm Of two days 
ThTM days or moro 



48 ( 1,3) 
275 { 1.1) 

35 { 1.5) 
279 { 1J?) 

19 { 07) 
266 ( 1,6) 



ProfldMKy 



47 ( 1.7) 

269 ( 2.5) 

30 ( 2.0) 

271 ( 3,4) 

23 ( 2.0) 

252 { 3.3) 



Mid 

Profl Clancy 



*£{ 1.1) 
2fi5 ( 1.S) 

32 ( 0.9) 
2fle ( 15) 

23 ( 1.1) 
250 ( 1.9) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 
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STUDENTS' PERCEPTIONS OF MATHEMATICS 

According to the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, learuing mathematics 
should require students not only to master essential skills and concepts but also to develop 
confidence in their mathematical abilities and to value mathematics as a discipline. 
Students were ask id if they agreed or disagreed with five statements designed to elicit their 
perceptions of mathematiLa. These included statements about: 

• Personal experience with mathematics, including students' enjoyment of 
mathematics and level of confidence in their mathematics abilities: / like 
mathematics; I am good in mathematics, 

• Value of mathematics, including students' perceptions of its present utility 
and its expected relevance to future work and life requirements: Almost all 
people use mathematics in their jobs; mathematics is not more for boys than 
for girls. 

• The nature of mathematics, including students' ability to identify the salient 
features of the discipline: Mathematics is useful for solving everyday 
problems. 

A student '^perception index'' was developed to examine students' perceptions of and 
attitudes toward mathematics, For each of the five statements, students who responded 
"strongly agree" were given a value of 1 (indicating ver>' posiiive attitudes about the 
subject), those who responded **agree" were given a value of 2, and those who responded 
*'und. cided,'' **disagrce," or ''strongly disagree" were given a value of 3. Each student's 
responses were averaged over the five statements, llie students were then assigned a 
perception index according to whether they tended to strongly agree with the statements 
(an index of 1), tended to agree with the statements (an index of 2), or tended to be 
undecided, to disagree, or to strongly disagree mlh the statements (an index of 3). 

Table 27 provides the data for the students' attitudes toward mathematics as defined by 
their perception indjx. The following results were observ^ed for Nebraska: 

• Average mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the 
"strongly agree" category and lowest for students who were in the 
'^undecided, disagree, stiongly disagree" category. 

• l^ss than half of the students (33 percent) were in the ^'strongly agree" 
categor>' (perception index of 1). This compares to 27 percent across the 
nation. 

• Some of the students in Nebraska (18 percent), compared to 24 percent 
across the nation, were in the '^undecided, disagree, or strongly disagree" 
category (perception index of 3). 



National Councti ofTeacheis of Mathematics, Currkvlum and Evaiuauon Standards for School Mathematics 
(Reston, VA: National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). 
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TABLE 27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
WERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NA£P TRIAL 9TATE ASSESSMENT 


NobrMfcJi 


Central 


Nation 














1 Student "perception tndex'' groups 




Ptrctnligo 

RfoActancy 


PorcenCige 
and 

Proffcl#M^ 








Strongly sgrM 

("perception index" of 1) 




33 ( 1.3) 
257 ( 1.2) 


25 ( 1.6) 
272 ( 3.5) 


27 ( 1.3) 
271 ( 1^) 


AgrM 

("perception index" oT 2) 




49 ( 1^) 
275 ( 1.2) 


50 ( 1.8) 
267 ( 3.1) 


4d( 1.0) 
262 ( 1J) 


Und^ciiM, (MsjgrM, strongly d^ugrM 

{**perception index" of 3) 




16 ( 0.9) 
261 ( 1.6) 


25 ( 2.2) 
256 ( 23) 


24 ( 1.2) 
251 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 



SUMMARY 

Some out'of-school factors cannot be changed, but others can be altered in a positive way 
to influence a student's learning and motivation. Partnerships among students, parents, 
teachers, and the laigcr community can affect the educational environment in the home, 
resulting in more out-of-school reading and an increased value placed on educational 
achievement, among other desirable outcomes. 

The data related to out-of-school factors show that; 

♦ Students in Nebraska who had four types of reading materials (an 
encyclopedia, newspapers, magazines, and more than 25 books) at home 
showed higher mathematics proficiency than did students with zero to two 
types of materials, lliis is similar to the results for the nation, where 
students who had all four types of materials showed higher mathematics 
proficiency than did students who had zero to two types. 
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Some of the ci^th-gradc public-school students in Nebraska (14 percent) 
watched one hour or less of television each day; 9 percent watched six 
hours or more. Average mathematics proficiency was lowest for students 
who spent six hours or more watching television each day. 

About half of the students in Nebraska (46 percent) did not miss any 
school days in the fnonth prior to the assessment, while 19 percent missed 
three days or more. Average math^atics proficiency was lowest for 
students who miss^ three or more days of school 

Less than half of the students (33 percent) were in the "strongly agree" 
category relating to students' perceptions of mathematics. Average 
mathematics proficiency was highest for students who were in the ''strongly 
agree" category and lowest for students who were in the *Smdccided, 
disagree, strongly disagree** category. 
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PROCEDURAL APPENDIX 



This appendix provides an overview of the technical details of the 1990 Trial State 
Assessment Program. It includes a discussion of the assessment design, the mathematics 
framework and objectives upon which the assessment was based, and the procedures used 
to analyze the resuhs. 

The objectives for the assessment were developed through a consensus process managed 
by the Council of Chief State School Officers, and the items were developed through a 
similar process managed Ly Educational Testing Service. The development of the T rial 
State Assessment Program beneritted from the involvement of hundreds of representatives 
from State Education Agencies who attended numerous NETWORK meetings, served on 
committees, reviewed the framework, objectives, and questions, and, in general, provided 
important suggestions on all aspects of the program, 



Assessment Design 

The 1990 Trial State Assessment was based on a focused balanced incotnplete block (BIB) 
spiral matrix design a design that enables broad coverage of mathematics content while 
minimizing the burden for any oqe student. 

In total, 137 cognitive mathetnatics items were developed for the assessment, including 35 
open-ended items. The first step in implementing the BIB design required dividing the 
entire set of matheinatics items into seven units called blocks. Each block was designed to 
be completed in 15 minutes. 
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The blocks were then assembled into assessment booklets so that each booklet contained 
two background questionnaircs the first cx)nsisting of genmd backgroui^ questions and 
the secozKl consisting of mathematics background questions and three blocks of cognitive 
mathematics items. Students were given five minutes to ramplet<2 each of the background 
questionnaires and 45 minutes to complete the three 1 S-minute blocks of mathematics 
items. Thus, the entire assesment required approximately SS minutes of stiulent time. 

In accordance with the BI3 design, the blocks were assign^ to the assessment booklets so 
that each block appear^ m exactly thr^ booklets and each block appeared with every 
other block in one booklet. Seven assessment booklets were used in the Trial State 
Assessment Program. The booklets were spiraled or interleaved in a systematic sequence 
so that each booklet appeared an appropriate number of times in the sample. The students 
within an assessment ses^on were assigned booklets in the order in which the booklets were 
spiraled. Thus, students in any given session r^^ved a variety of difiTerent booklets and 
only a small number of students in the session received the same booklet. 



Assessment Content 

The framework and objectives for the Trial State Assessment Program were developed 
using a broad-based consensus process, as described in the introduction to this report.^ 
The assessment framework consisted of two dimensions: mathematical content areas and 
abilities. The five content areas assessed were Numbers and Operations; Measurement; 
Geometry; Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability; and Algebra and Functions (see 
Figure Al)» The three mathematical ability areas assessed were Conceptual Understanding. 
Procedural Knowledge, and Problem Solving (see Figure A2). 



Data Analysis and Scales 

Once the assessments had been conducted and information from the assessment booklets 
had been compiled in a database, the assessment data were wdghted to match known 
population proportions and adjusted for nonresponse. Analyses were then conducted to 
determine the percentages of students who gave various responses to each cognitive and 
background question. 

Item response theory (IRT) was used to estimate avera^ mathematics proficiency for each 
jurisdiction and for various subpopulations, based op students' pcrfomiance on the set of 
mathematics items they received. IRT provides a common scale on which performance 
can be reported for the nation, each jurisdiction, and subpopulations, even when all 
students do not answer the same set of questions. This common scale makes it possible 
to report on relationships between students' characteristics (based on their responses to the 
background questions) and their overall performance in the assessment. 



^ Naijonal Assessment of f-ducaiional Progress. Mathemancs Objectives 1990 Assessment (Princeton, NJ: 
Educational Teslmg Service, 19&S). 
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FIGURE Ai I Content Areas Assessed 



TNEIMnON'S 
REPORT! 
CARD 




Numters and Opwitkms 



This content area focuses on students' understanding of numbers (whole numbers, fractions, decimals, 
Integers) and their application to reai-world situations, as well as computational and estimation situations. 
Understanding numerical relationships as expressed in ratios, proportions, and percents is emphasized. 
Students' abilities In estimation, mental computation, use of calculators, generalization of numerical 
patterns, and verification of results are also included. 



M«asurim«nt 



This content area focuses on students' ability to describe real-world objects using numbers. Stude*its are 
asked to identify attributes, select appropriate units, apply measurement ci^ncepts, and communicate 
measurement-related ideas to others. Questions are included that require an at»iiiy to read mstruments 
using metric, customary, or nonstandard units, with emphasis on precision and accuracy. Questions 
requiring estimation, measurements, and applications of measurements of length, time, money, 
temperature, mass/weight, area, volume, capacity, and angles are also included m this content area. 



Gtomatry 



This content area focuses on students' knowledge of geometric figures and relationships and on their skills 
m working with this knowledge. These skills are important at all levels of schooling as well as in practical 
applications. Students need- to be able to model and visualize geometric figures in one, two, and three 
dimensions and to communicate geometric ideas, in addition, students should be able to use. informal 
reasoning to establish geometric relationships. 



Data Analysis, Statistics, and Probability 



This content area focuses on data representation and analysis across all disciplines and reflects the 
importance and prevalence of these activities in our society. Statistical knowledge and the ability to 
interpret data are necessary skills m the contemporary world. Questions emphasize appropriate methods 
for gathering data, the visual exploration of data, and the development and evaluation of arguments based 
on data analysis. 



Algebra and Functions 



This content area is broad in scope, covering algebraic and functional concepts m more informal, 
exploratory ways for the eighth-grade Trial State Assessment. Proficiency in this concept area requires 
both manipulative facility and conceptual understanding: it involves the ability to use algebra as a means 
of representation and algebraic processing as a problem-solving tool. Functions are viewed not only in 
terms of algebraic formulas, but also in terms of verbal descriptions, tables of values, and graphs. 
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FIGURE A2 I Mathematical Abilities 



The foliowing three categories of mathematicat abilities are not to be constrr as Nerarchicai. For 

example, problem solving involve interactions between conceptual knowledge J procedural skills, but 

what IS considered complex proWem 50<ving at one grade level may be considered conceptual 
understanding or procedural knowledge at another. 



Conc^fHtuil Uixtorstanding 



students demonstrate conceptuj) understanding m mathematics when they provide evidence that they can 
recognize, lat3el, and generate examples and counterexamples of concepts: can use and interreJate models, 
diagrams, and vaned representations of concepts; can identify and apply prinaples; know and can apply 
facts and definitions: can compare, contrast, and integrate related cofKepts and principles: can recognize, 
interpret, and apply the signs, symbols, and terms used fo represent concepts: and can interpret the 
assumptions and relations involving concepts m nr>athen>aticai settings. Such understandings are essential 
to performing procedures in a meaningful way and applying them in problem-solving situations. 



Procedural Knowtedge 



students demonstrate procedural knowledge m mathematics when they provide evidence of their ability to 
select and apply appropriate procedures correctly, verify and justify the correctness of a procedure using 
concrete models or symbolic methods, and extend or modify procedures to deal with factors inherent m 
problem settings. Procedural knowledge includes the various nunrtertcal algorithms in mathematics that 
have been created as tools to meet specific needs m an efficient manner. It also encompasses the abilities 
to read and produce graphs and tables, execute geometric constructions, and perform noncomputational 
Skills such as rounding and ordering. 



Problem Solving 



In problem solving, students are required to use their reasoning and analytic abilitie s when they encounter 
new Situations. Problem solving includes the ability to r^^cognlze and formulate problems: determme the 
sufficiency and consistency of data; use strat^ies, data, models, and relevant mathematics: generate, 
extend, and modify procedures: use reasoning (i.e.. spatial, inductive, deductive, statistical, and 
proportional): and judge the reasonableness and correctness of solutions. 
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A scale ranging from 0 to 500 was created to report performance for each content area. 
Each cont^t-area scale was based on the distribution of student performance across all 
three grades assessed in the 19% national assessment (grades 4, 8, and 12) and had a mean 
of 250 and a standard deviation of 50. 

A composite scale was created as an overall measure of students' mathematics proficiency, 
llie composite scale was a weighted average of the five content area scales, where the 
weight for each content area was proportional to the relative importance assigned to the 
content area in tlie specifications developed by the Mathematics Objectives Panel 



Scale Anchoring 

Scale anchoring is a method for defining performance along a scale. 1 raditionally, 
performance on educational scales has been defined by norm-referencing tliat is, by 
comparing studeiits at a particular scale level to other students. In contrast, the NAEP 
scale anchoring is accomplished by describing what students at selected levels know and 
can do. 

The scale anchoring process for the 1990 Trial State Assessment began with the selection 
of four levels 200, 250, 300, and 350 - on the O-to-500 scale. Although proficiency levels 
below 200 and above 350 could theoretically have been defined, they were not because so 
few students performed at the extreme ends of the scale. Any attempts to define levels at 
the extremes would therefore have been higlily speculative. 

To define performance at each of the four levels on the scale, NAKP analyzed sets of 
mathematics *V from the 199^ assessment that discriminated well between adjacent 
levels. The criu ria for selecting these ''benchmark" items were as follows: 

♦ To define performance at level 200, items were chosen that were answered 
correctly by at least 65 percent of the students whose proficiency was a1 
near 200 on the scale, 

• To define performance at each of the higher levels on the scale, items were 
chosen that were: a) answered correctly by at least 65 percent of students 
whose proficiency was at or near that level; and b) answered incorrectly by 
a majorit%^ (at least 50 percent) of the students performing at or near the 
next lower level. 

* rhe percentage of students at a level who answered the item correctly had 
to be at least 30 points higher than the percentage of students at the next 
lower level who answered it correctly. 
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Once these empirically selected sets of questions had been identified, mathematics educators 
analyzed the questions and used their expert judgment to characterize the knowledge, skills, 
and understandings of students performing at each level Each of the four proficiency levels 
was defined by describing the types of mathematics questions that most students attaining 
that proficiency level would be able to perform successfully. Figure 3 in Chapter 1 provides 
a summary of the levels and their characteristic skills. Example questions for each level are 
provided in Figure A3, together uith data on the estimated proportion of students at or 
above each of the four proficiency levels who correctly answered each question.^ 



Questionnaires for Teachers and SctMM>ls 

As part of the Trial State Assessment, questionnaires were given to the mathematics 
teachers of assessed students and to the principal or other administrator in each 
participating school 

A Policy Analysis and Use Panel drafted a set of policy issues and guidelines and made 
recommendations concerning the design of these questionnaires. For the 19% assessment, 
the teacher and school questionnaires focused on six educational areas: curriculum, 
instructional practices, teacher qualifications, educational standards and reform, school 
conditions, and conditions outside of the school that facilitate learning and instruction. 
Similar to the development of the materials given to students, the policy guidelines and the 
teacher and school questionnaires were prepared through an iterative process that involved 
extensive development, field testing, and review by external advisor)' groups. 



MATHEMATICS TEACHER QLESTIOXN AIRE 

The questionnaire for eighth-grade mathematics teachers consisted of two parts. The fnst 
requested information about the teacher, such as race/ethnicity and gender, as well as 
academic degrees held, teaching certification, training in mathematics, and ability to get 
instructional resources. In the second part, teachers were asked to provide information on 
each class they taught that included one or more students who participated in the Trial 
State Assessment Program. ITie information included, among other things, the amount 
of time spent on mathematics instruction and homework, the extent to which textbooks 
or work^ects were used, the instructional emphasis placed on different rriathematical 
topics, and the use of various instructional approaches. Because of the nature of the 
sampling for the Trial State Assessment, the responses to the mathematics teacher 
questionnaire do not necessarily represent all eighth-grade mathematics teachers in a state 
or territory. Rather, they represent the teachers of the particular students being assessed. 



^ Smcc Ih^re were insufilcient numbers eighth-grade questions at levels 2G0 and 350, one of the questions 
cxemphfymg level 200 is from the fourth-gr*ide national assessment and one excmpUfymg level 350 is from the 
twelfih-grude national assessment. ^ ^ 
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FIGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 
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HGURE A3 I Example Items for Mathematics Proficient Levels 

(continued) 



Uvtl 250: SfmpI* MultipUcatIv* RMionlng and Tvvo-Stap RoMmi Sotvfng 



EXAMPLE 1 
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HGUREAS 
(continued) 



Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 
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HGUREA3 
(awtiaued) 



I Example Items for Mathematics Proficiency Levels 
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SCHOOL CHARACTERISTICS AND POUCIES QUESTIONNAIRE 

An extensive school questionnaire was completed by principals or other administrators in 
the schools participating in the Trial State Assessment. In addition to questions about the 
individuals who completed the questionnaires, there were questions about school policies, 
course offerings, and special priority areas, among other topics. 

It is important to note that in this report, as in all NAEP reports, the student is always the 
unit of analysis, even when information from the teacher or school questionnaire is being 
reported. Having the student as the unit of analysis makes it possible to describe the 
instruction received by representative samples of eighth-gmde students in public schools. 
Although this approach may provide a different perspective from that which would be 
obtained by simply collecting information from a sample of eighth-grade mathematics 
teachers or from a sample of schools, it is consistent with NAEP's goal of providing 
information about the educational context and performance of students. 



Estimating Variability 

ITie statistics reported by NAEP (average proficiencies, percentages of students at or above 
particular scale-score levels, and percentages of students responding in certain ways to 
background questions) are estimates of the corresponding information for the population 
of eighth-grade students in public schools in a state. ITiesc estimates are based on the 
performance of a carefully selected, representative sample of eighth-grade public-school 
students from the state or territory. 

If a different representative sample of students were selected and the assessment repeated, 
it is likely that the estimates might vary somewhat, and both of these sample estimates 
might differ somewhat from the value of the mean or percentage that would be obtained 
if every eighth-grade public-school student in the state or territory' were assessed. Virtually 
all statistics that are based on samples (including those in NAEP) arc subject to a certain 
degree of uncertainty. The uncertainty attributable to using samples of students is referred 
to as sampling error. 

Eike almost all estimates based on assessment measures, NAl* P's total group and subgroup 
proficiency estimates are subject to a second source of uncertainty, in addition to sampling 
error. As previously noted, each student who i>articir)ated in the Trial State Assessment 
3 was adnnnislered a subset of questions from the tot^^l set of questions. If each student had 

been administered a different, but equally appropriate, set of the assessment questions 
or the entire set of questions - somewhat different estimates of total group and subgroup 
proficiency might have been obtained. Thus, a second source of uncertainty arises because 
each student was administered a subset of the total pool of questions. 
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In addition to reporting estimates of average proficiencies, proportions of students at or 
above particular scale-score levels, and proportions of students giving various responses to 
background questions, this report also provides estimates of the magnitude of the 
uncertainty associate with these statistics. These measures of the uncertamty are called 
standard errors and are given in parentheses in each of the tables in the report. The 
standard errors of the estimates of mathematics proficiency statistics rcfl«:t both sources 
of uncertainty discussed above. The standanl errors of the other statistics (such as the 
proportion of students answering a background question in a certain way or the proportion 
of students in certain racial/ethnic groups) reflect only sampling error. NAEP uses a 
methodology called the jackknife procolure to estimate these standard errors. 



Drawing Inferences from the Results 

One of the goals of the Trial State Assessment Program is to make inferences about the 
overall population of eighth-grade students in public schools in each participating state and 
territory based on the particular sample of students assessed. One uses the results from the 
sample taking into account the uncertainty associated with all samples to make 
inferences about the population. 

The use of confidence interva^^, based on the standard errors, pro\'ides a way to make 
inferences about the popolaticii means and proportions in a manner that reflects the 
uncertainty associated with the sample estimates. An estimated sample mean proficiency 
± 2 standard errors represents a 93 percent confidence interval for the corresponding 
population quantity. Ihis means that with approximately 95 percent certainty, the average 
performance of the entire population of interest (e.g., all eighth-grade students in public 
schools in a state or territory) is within ± 2 standard errors of the sample mean. 

As an example, suppos^^ that the average mathematics proficiency of the students in a 
particular state's sample were 256 with a standard error of 1.2. A 95 percent confidence 
interval for the population quantity would be as follows: 

Mean ± 2 standard errors ^ 256 ± 2 • (1.2) = 256 ± 2.4 = 

256 ^ 2.4 and 256 + 2.4 - 253.6, 258.4 

Thus» one can conclude with 95 percent certainty that the average proficiency for !he entire 
population of eiglilh-grade students in public schools in that state is between 253.6 and 
258.4. 

Similar confidence intervals can be constructed for percentages, provided that the 
percentages are not extremely large (greater than 90 percent ) or extremely small ( less than 
10 percent). For extreme percentages, confidence intervals constructed in the above 
manner may not be appropriate and procedures for obtaining accurate confidence intervals 
are quite comphcatcd. 
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Analyzing Subgroup Differences in Proficiencies and Proportions 

In addition to the overall results, this report presents outcomes seF>arately for a variety of 
important subgroups. Many of these subgroups are defined by shared characteristics of 
students, such as their gender, rac«/cthnicity, and the type of community in which their 
school is located. Other subgroups are defined by students' responses to background 
questions such as About how much lime do you usually spend each day on mathematics 
homework? Still other subgroups are defined by the responses of the assessed students' 
mathematics teachers to questions in the mathematics teacher questionnaire. 

As an example, one might be interested in answering the question: Do students who 
reported spending 45 minutes or more doing mathematics ho:nework each day exhibit higher 
average mathematics proficiency than students who reported spending /5 minutes or less? 

To answer the question pos€^ above, one begins by comparing the average mathematics 
proficiency for the two groups being analyzed. If the mean for the group who reported 
spending 45 minutes or more on mathematics homework is higher, one may be tempted 
to conclude that that group does have higher achievement than the group who reported 
spending 15 minutes or less on homework. However, even though the means differ, there 
may be no real dift'erence in performance between the two groups in the population because 
of the uncertainty associated with the estimated average proficiency of the groups in the 
sample. Remember that the intent is to make a statement about the entire population, not 
about the particular sample that was assessed. The data from the sample arc used to make 
inferences about the population as a whole. 

As discussed in the previous section, each estimated sample mean proficiency (or 
proportion) has a degree of uncertainty associated with it. It is therefore possible that if 
all students in the population had been assessed, rather than a sample of students, or if the 
assessment had been repeated with a different sample of students or a different, but 
equivalent, set of questions, Ihe performances of various groups would have been different. 
Thus, to determine whether there is a reo/ difference between the mean proficiency (or 
proportion of a certain attribute) for two groups in the population, one must obtain an 
estimate of the degree of uncertainty associated with the difference between the proficiency 
means or proportions of those groups for the sample, ITiis estiinate of the degree of 
uncertainty called the standard error of the difference between the groups — is obtained 
by taking the square of each group's standard error, summing these squared standard errors, 
and then taking the square root of this sum. 

Similar to the manner in which the standard error for an individual group mean or 
proportion is used, the standard error of the difference can be used to help determine 
whether differences between groups in the population are real. The difference between the 
mean proficiency or proportion of the two groups ± 2 standard errors of tfie difference 
represents an approximate 95 percent confidence interval. If the resulting interval includes 
zero, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to claim a real difference 
between groups in the population. If the interval does not contain zero, the difference 
between groups is siaiisiically significant (different) at the .05 level. 
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As an example, suppose that one were interested in detennining whether the average 
mathematics proficiency of eighth-grade females is higher than that of eighth-grade males 
in a particular state's public schools. Suppose that the sample estimates of the mean 
proficiencies and standard errors for females and males were as follows: 



Group 


Averagt 
Proficiency 


Standird 
Error 


Female 


259 


2.0 


Male 


255 


2.1 



llic difference between the estimates of the me^ proficiencies of females and males is four 
points (259 - 255). ITic standard error of this difference is 



sf l'o' 11' = 2.9 

'Ilius, an approximate 95 percent confidence interval for this difference is 

iMean difference ± 2 standard errors of the difference 

4 ± 2 ' (2.9) = 4 ± 5.8 ^ 4 - 5.8 and 4 + 5.8 = -1.8, 9.8 

The value zero is within this confidence interval, which extends from -1.8 to 9.8 (i.e., zero 
is betw^ecn -1.8 and 9.8). Thus, one should conclude that there is insufficient evidence to 
claim a difTercnce in average mathematics proficiency between the population of 
eighth-grade females and males in public schools in the state. ^ 

ITiroughout this report, when the mean proficiency or proportions for two groups were 
compared, procedures like the one described above were used to draw the conclusions that 
are presented. If a statement appears in the report indicating that a particular group had 
higher (or lower) average proficiency than a second group, the 95 percent confidence 
interval for the difference between groups did not contain zero. When a statement indicates 
th^t the average proficiency or proportion of some attribute was atwui the same for two 
groups, the confidence interval included zero, and thus no difference could Ixr assumed 
between the groups. The reader is cautioned to avoid drawing conclusions solely on the 
basis of the magnitude of the differences. A difference between two groups in the sample 
that appears to be slight may represent a statistically significant difference in the population 
because of the magnitude of the standard errors. Conversely, a difference that appears to 
be large may not be statistically significant. 



^ The procedure described above (especially the eslimation of ihe standard error of ihe difference) is, m a strict 
sense, on!) appropriate when the statist!' s being compared come from independent sampk^s. hor ccrtam 
cumpansons in the report, the groups were not indc^xnideni. In those cases, a different (and mure 
appropriate) estimate of the standard error of fhc difference was used. 
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The proccduxies described in this section, and the certainty ascribed to intervals (e.g., a 95 
percent confidence interval), are based on statistical theory that assumes that only one 
confidence interval or test of statistical significance is being performed. However, in each 
chapter of this report, many different groups are being compared (i.e., multiple sets of 
confidence intervals arc being analyzed). When one considers sets of confidence intervals, 
statistical theory indicates that the certainty associated with the entire set of intervals is less 
than that attributable to each individual comparison fitjm the set. If one wants to hold the 
certainty level for the set of comparisons at a particular level (e.g., .95), adjustments (called 
multiple comparison procedures) must be made to the methods described in the previous 
section. One such procedure - the Bonferroni method - was used in the analyses described 
in this report to form confidence intervals for the differences between groups whenever sets 
of comparisons were considered. Thus, the confidence intervals in the text that are based 
on sets of comparisons are more conservative than those described on the previous pages. 
A more detailed description of the use of the Bonferroni procedure appears in the Trial 
State Assessment technical report. 



Statistics with Poorly Deteimined Standard Errors 

ITie standard errors for means and pro|X)rtions reported by NAEP arc statistics and 
therefore are subject to a certain degree of uncertainty. In certain t^s, typically when the 
standard error is based on a smaU number of students, or when the group of students is 
enrolled in a small number of schools, the amount of uncertainty associated with the 
standard errors may be quite large. Throughout this report, estimates of standard errors 
subject to a large degree of uncertainty are followed by the symbol 'V. In such cases, the 
standard errors - and any confidence intervals or significance tests involving these standard 
errors - should be interpreted cautiously. Further details concerning procedures for 
identifying such standard errors are discussed in the Trial State Asscssm*:nt technical report. 



Miniitium Subgroup Sample Sizes 

Results for mathematics proficiency and background variables were tabulated and reported 
for groups defined by race/ethnicity and type of school community, as well as by gender 
and parents' education level NAEP collects data for five racial ethnic subgroups (White, 
Blackt Hispanic, Asian/Pacific Islander, and American Indian /Alaskan Native) and four 
types of communities (Advantaged L'rban, Disadvantaged Urban, Extreme Rural, and 
Other Communities). However, in many states or territories, and for some regions of the 
country, the number of students in some of these groups was not sufficiently high to permit 
accurate estimation of proficiency and/or background variable resuUs. As a result, data are 
not provided for the subgroups with very small sample sizes. For results to be reported for 
any subgroup, a minimum sample size of 62 students was required. ITiis number was 
determined by computing the sample si/e required to detect an cflfect size of .2 with a 
probability of .8 or greater. 
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The effect size of .2 pertains to the true difference betwcOT the average proficiency of the 
subgroup in question and the average proficiency for the total eighth-grade public-school 
population in the state or territory, divid^^ by the standard deviation of the proficiency in 
the total population. If the true difference between subgroup and total group mean is .2 
t jtal-group standard deviation units, then a sample of at least 62 is required to detect 
such a difference with a probability of .8. Further details about the procedure for 
determining minimum sample size appear in the Trial Stale Assessment technical report. 



Describing the Size of Percentages 

Some of the percentages reported in the te?rt of the report are given quantitative 
descriptions. For example, the number of students being taught by teachers with master's 
degrees in mathematics might be described as ''relatively few'' or '^almost all/* depending 
on the size of the percentage in question. Any convention for choosing descriptive terms 
for the magnitude of percentages is to some degree arbitrary. The descriptive phrases used 
in the report and the rules used to select them are shown below. 



Parccntagft 


[}«tcription of Text in Report 


p = 0 


None 


0 < p < 10 


Relatively few 


10 < p < 20 


Some 


20 < p < 30 


About one-quarter 


30 < p < 44 


Less than half 


44 < p < 55 


About half 


55 < p < 69 


More than half 


69 < p < 79 


About three-quarters 


79 < p < 89 


Many 


89 < p < 100 


AInnost all 


p = 100 


All 
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DATA APPENDIX 



For each of the tables in the main body of the report that presents mathematics proficiency 
results, this appendix contains corresponding data for each level of the four reporting 
subpopulations race/ethnicity, type of community, parents' education level, and gender. 
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TABLE A5 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


lUttitmJiUcs 




Algttbm 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



RACE/ETHWtCITY 

WWtt 

State 



Nation 

BJack 

State 

Natjon 

Hispanic 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUWtTY 

AclviinU9#d ur1>aji 

State 



Nation 

Extrtfii« rural 

State 

Nation 

OUw 

State 

Nation 



ParcmCaga 
and 

Proftdancy 



e6( 2S) 
271 ( 1J2) 

^ ( 2.1) 
251 { 1.4) 



66 ( 2.7) 

274 ( 1^) 

59 ( 2.5) 

259 ( 1.6) 

55 ( 4.9) 

72 ( 4.7) 
232 ( 3.4) 



65 ( 3.9) 
251 ( 3.8) 

75 ( 4.4) 
240 ( 2.4) 



50 ( 3.2) 

269 { 3.5) 

55 ( 3.4) 

2S9 ( 2.5)1 

76 { 6.2) 

276 ( 2.2) 

74 ( 4.5) 

249 ( 3,1)1 

62 { 2.5) 

265 ( 1.7) 

61 ( 2.2) 

251 ( 2.0) 



Parcantaga 
and 

ProOdaney 



20 ( 2.1) 
277 ( 1.4) 

19 { 1.9) 
272 ( 2.4) 



19 i 2.3) 

281 ( 1.6) 

21 { 2.4) 

277 ( 2^) 

37 { 3.9) 

16 { 3.0) 
246 { 6.4) 

18 ( 3.1) 

13 ( 3.9) 



15 ( 1.4) 

I ***) 

22 [ 7.9) 
I •««^ 

IS ( 5.8) 

283 { 2.6)J 

14 ( 5.0) 

I ***) 

23 ( 2.1) 
276 ( 1.8) 

20 ( 2.1) 

272 ( 2.8) 



P a f ca nCaga 
and 

Profldancy 



11 ( 1.0) 

307 ( 2.0) 

15 ( 1.2) 

296 { 2.4) 



11 ( 1.1) 

309 { 2.0) 

17 ( 1.5) 

300 ( 2.3) 

3( 1.8) 

9( 2.2) 

^ 

a ( 2.7) 

6( 1.5) 



28 ( 4.3) 
21 ( 4.4) 



4 ( 2.0) 



) 

7 ( 2 ?) 



( 



11 ( 1-2) 

305 ( 2.9) 

16 ( 1.4) 

294 ( 2.7) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiisiics appear in parenlhcses. it can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, ihe value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of ihc estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow 
accurate determination of the vanabihiy of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient to 
permit a reliable e.'Jtimate (fewer ihan 62 students). 
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TABLE A5 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Mathematics Class 
They Are Taking 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Eighth-grad* 
MattMoutics 


Pr*-alg«bra 


Algtbra 





PefceiitS9^ 


Perctntage 


Pixent»9t 




And 


and 


and 






ProffcienGy 


Proflclency 


TOTAL 










DO ( 2^; 


20 ( 2.1) 


11 ( 1.0) 






277 ( 1.4) 


307 { 2 0) 


N3tion 


62 ( 2.1 ) 


19 ( 1.9) 


15 ( 1.2) 




251 ( 1.4) 


272 ( 2.4) 


296 ( 2.4) 


PARENTS' EDUCATKHI 








HS iKNV9rMuat« 








State 


73 ( 3.9) 


19 ( 3,9) 


3 ( 1,7) 




253 ( 4.1) 


*** ( **^) 




Nation 


77 ( 3.7) 


13 ( 3.4) 


3 ( 1.1) 




241 { 2.1) 




/ *^*) 


119 9^1GRiJli9 






State 


71 ( 3^) 


19 ( 2.7) 


6 ( 1.2) 




2o4 { 1.5) 


270 { 27) 


*** ( 


Nation 


7u ( 2.6) 


18 ( 2.4) 


8 { 1.1) 




249 { 1.9) 


266 ( 3.5) 


277 ( 5J2) 








State 


63 ( 2.7) 


20 ( 2.3) 


8 ( 1.5) 




273 i 1.8) 


279 ( 2.9) 


^ *^**) 


Nation 


60 { 3.1) 


21 ( 2.9) 


15 ( 1.9) 




257 ( 2.1! 


276 { 2.8) 


295 ( 3^) 


Co<i«9e grfiduat* 






State 


f5C X 2 


20 ( 2.6) 


16 ( 1.4) 




280 i !.5) 


285 ( 1.6) 


312 { 1.9) 


Nation 


5r> ^ 2.7) 


21 ( 2.3) 


24 ( 1.7) 




255 ( 1.5) 


278 ( 2.8) 


303 ( 2.3) 


GENDER 








Male 








State 


65 ( 2.7) 


20 ( 2.4) 


10 ( 1.2) 




272 ( 1.5) 


279 ( 1.9) 


309 ( 3.5) 


Nation 


63 ( 2.1) 


18 ( 1.8) 


15 ( 1,2) 




252 ( 1.6) 


275 ( 2.9) 


299 ( 2.5) 


Ftmate 






State 


66 ( 2.7) 


19 ( 2.2) 


11 ( 1.3) 




270 1 1.5) 


275 ( 2.3) 


306 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


61 ( 2.6| 


20 ( 2.3) 


15 ( 1.7) 




251 ( 1.5) 


269 ( 3.0) 


293 ( 2.8) 



The standard errors of ihe esiimaled statistics appear in parentheses, II can be said with about 95 porceni 
certainty thai» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wiihm t 2 standard errors 
of the csnmate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because a small number of students 
reported taking other mathematics courses. • Sample size is insufTicicnt to perrnii a reliable estimate (fewer 
than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVEf?AGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Horn 


15 MInutM 


aoubiutM 


45Minutn 


An Hour or 
Mora 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



RAC€/ETHWfC?TY 

State 

Nation 

Made 

State 

Nation 

Hls(»afilc 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Aifvantagad utt«fi 

State 



Nation 

Extrtm* rural 

State 

Nation 

Othtf 

State 

Nation 



and 

ProiciMGy 



2 { 0.3) 

1 { 0.3) 
- { ***) 



Mid 

Prollci«ncy 



35 ( 2 J) 
271 ( 1.8) 

43 ( 4.2} 
256 ( 2.3} 



^ and 



44 ( 3.4) 

278 ( 1.3) 

43 ( 4.3) 

266 { 2.6) 



and 



17 ( 2.8) 
280 ( 2.9) 

10 ( \A) 
272 ( 5.7)1 



and 

I'fvflGIMiCy 



3 { 0.4, 

4( OS) 
278 ( 5.1)1 



0.4) 

0.3) 


33 { 3,1) 
276 ( 1.7) 

39 ( 43) 
266 ( 2.2) 


45 ( 3.7) 
281 ( 1.5) 

45 ( 5.1) 
270 ( 2.7) 


17 f 
282 ( 

11 { 
277 ( 


3.2) 
2.9) 
2.4) 
7.8)1 


3 { 0.5) 

4 ( 0.9) 
279 ( 5J)i 


0.0) 

*") 

0.7) 


57 ( 5.8) 

55 { 7.8) 
232 { 3.1) 


32 ( 5.4) 

1 

40 ( 6,7) 
248 ( 5,3) 


11 ( 
^ ( 


3.7) 

1.2) 
"*) 


0 ( 0.0) 
2 ( 0.8) 

«♦# 1 *~^) 


3( 
^ ( 


1.0) 

"*) 


33 ( 5.5) 
1 ^*) 
46 ( 7.8) 
245 ( 3,0)t 


45 ( 6.7) 
^ ***) 


15 ( 

{ 

13 ( 

( 


3.3) 


3 ( 0.4) 

7 ( 2.1) 

1 


0.8) 


34 ( 6.8) 
251 { 4.2)1 


2.9) 


0.0) 
*") 


35 ( 5.3) 

1 


41 ( 5,4) 


9( 

( 


3.0) 


14 ( 4,0) 

0 ( 0.0) 


0,9) 

j 


61 (11.3) 
273 ( 3.1)! 


32 ( 8.6) 


5( 
... ( 


3.4) 


0.1) 
0.0) 


21 ( 6.5) 
281 ( 2.9)1 

68 (14.9) 
253 ( 5.4)1 


54 ( 9,0) 
278 ( 2.6) 
14 (10.9) 
j ***) 


25 { 
281 ( 
»( 

1 


7.9) 
4.9)1 
5.6) 


0 ( 0.0) 
10 ( 7.3) 

•*« ^ 


0,3) 
0.4) 


44 ( 2.8) 
263 ( 2.2) 

37 ( 4.3) 
256 ( 3.1) 


36 ( 2.6) 
276 ( 1.7) 

49 ( 5.1) 
265 ( 2.5) 


14 { 

275 ( 
10 ( 

276 ( 


2.9) 

3.5) 1 
2.4) 

8.6) 1 


4 ( 0.5) 
««# 1 ) 

4 ( 1.1) 
282 (11.6)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be satd with about 95 perccni 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. •** Sample size is insufficieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A6 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Amount of Time 
Students Spent on Mathematics Homework 
Each Day 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENO' 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE AMEf tllfNT 


Mon* 


15 MimilM 


30 UinuCM 


46 Mtmittf 


An Hour or 





^ 

AM 

Ml 


iMcy 


MM 

ftiiAolaiicy 










■nil 


TpTA^. 




















• < 




w / !> ai 


AA i 


% A\ 

**/ 


47 1 


9 ai 






««« f 


1 


974 1 1 a) 

*f 1 1 1,9; 


97a / 


















4* \ 


Am 

4y^/ 


4n f 


4 01 






-M 




3SB( 23) 


20B( 


2^) 


272 { 


5.7)1 


276 { 5.1)1 


PAREIiTS' EpilCATK>f< 


















n9 nviv^nNiiMiv 




















0 I 












9 71 


U \ U.V/ 




I 


f 


V 1 


*** 1 


♦4*\ 


I 


1 


I 1 




» I 


ft a) 




Af\ I 




a ( 


4 7\ 


A / 4 41 
4 1 I^J 




I 


♦♦♦^ 






47* 


I 


1 


I I 




























*9 I 


A 7* 
4.f / 


4a / 

la < 


4.1 J 


1 ( U.OJ 




I 






0711 / 




Oil? / 


4 911 


/ «««« 

i 1 


IN a u Of) 


' I 






AA. 1 




CI / 


4-1; 






^ ( 




248 { 3.1) 


258( 


2.7) 




























1 ( 


0.1) 


3S( 3.2) 


4«{ 


4i)) 


15 ( 


3.4) 


3 ( 0.8) 




{ 


"*) 


271 ( 2.S) 


278 ( 


1.9) 


2M{ 


33)t 




Nation 


1 ( 




44 { 5.4) 


43{ 


5.8} 


7( 


2.1) 


4 ( 1.0) 




^ ( 


^, 


26S ( 2.6) 


270 ( 


3.6) 




•") 






















State 


2( 


0.4) 


34 ( 33) 


43( 


3.6) 




2.6) 


4 ( 0.7) 




^ { 




280 ( 2.2) 


287 ( 


1.7) 


2M( 


3.2) 




Nation 


0{ 


0.3) 


40 { 4.7) 


44( 


4.1) 


IM 


2.3) 


5( 1.3) 




( 




265 ( 2.5) 


277 ( 


3.0) 


2«7( 


6.1)1 




OEND€R 


















liaf# 


















State 


2( 


0.5) 


35 ( 3.4) 


43( 


3.6) 


17 ( 


2.8) 


3 ( 0.6) 




««« 1 


—) 


273 ( 2.4) 


278 ( 


1.6) 


290( 


4.2) 


•** ( ♦♦f J 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.3) 


44 ( 4A) 


43( 


4.3) 




1.8) 


5( 1J) 




^ ( 




257 ( 2^) 


268( 


2.8) 


273 1 


7.3)1 


278 ( 7.7)! 


FamaSa 


















State 


1( 


0.3) 


34 ( 2.7) 


45( 


3.7) 


17 ( 


3.1) 


2( 0.5) 




^ ( 




269 ( 2.0) 


276 ( 


1.7) 


2eo( 


2.5) 


1 


Nation 


1 ( 


0.4) 


41 ( 4A) 


43( 


4.7) 


11 ( 


2.0) 


4( 0.8) 




^ ( 


**•) 


255 ( 2.3) 


264 ( 


2.8) 


272 ( 


5.7)1 





The sun<Urd errors of the estiinited statisUvs appear in parentheses. It can be caid wiih about 95 percent 
ceruinty that, for each population of intere&i. the value for the entire population is within ± 2 $tandard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Intcrpr:-- with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean profw^iei^y. •** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 ] Studcnts' Rcpoits on the Amount of Time They 
I Spent on Mathematics Homework Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 




15 Mimtfts 






An Hour or 
Uor* 





PaikMiCajv 






P#fMfila9# 


RttrtoMiCa90 






and 


m 


d 


mi 


and 




ProAciaRcy 


ProOciMKy 


ProAcisncy 


ProOcitncy 


ProWclancy 


TOTAL 




















State 


0( 


0.7) 


29 { 


1.3) 


35{ 


1.0) 


16 ( 


0.9) 


12 ( 05) 




275 ( 


2.6) 


278 ( 


1.6) 


277 ( 


1.0) 


277 ( 


2.4) 


274 ( 1.0) 




9( 


0.8) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 


1.2) 


16 ( 


1.0) 


12 ^ 11) 




251 ( 


2.6) 


264 ( 


1.9) 


263 ( 


1.9) 


268 ( 


1.9) 












































State 


o ( 


O.o) 


29 ( 


I.'*) 


OC i 

35 { 


1-1) 






12 ( 0.8) 




279 ( 


2.9) 


280 { 


1.6) 


260 ( 


1.1) 


279 ( 


2.1) 


279 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


10 ( 


1.0) 


33 ( 


2.4) 


32 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 


0.9) 


11 ( 1.3) 




258 ( 


3.4) 


270 { 


1.9) 


270 ( 


2.1) 


277 ( 


2.2; 


268 ( 3.3) 


Mack 




















State 


13 ( 


4.1) 


35 ( 


4.6) 


31 ( 


4.2) 


9 ( 


4.1) 


11 ( 3.7) 




^ ( 


***) 


•** ( 


'**! 


( 




... f 






Nation 


7 ( 


1.5) 


26 ( 


2.5) 


33 ( 


2.7) 


18 ( 


2.3) 


16 ( 1.9) 




( 


241 ( 


3.8) 


237 ( 


3.5) 


240 ( 


3.6) 


232 ( 3.7) 


Hitf>«nlc 


















20 ( 4.6) 


State 


7( 


2.4) 


26 ( 


4.1) 


34( 


4.7) 


13 ( 


3.0) 




... , 


...) 


... ( 




... ( 




... ( 




^ J 


Nation 


12 ( 


1.8) 


27 ( 


3.0) 


30 ( 


2.6) 


17 ( 


2.1) 


14 ( 1.7) 




**• ( 




246 ( 


3.6) 


243 ( 


3.4) 


241 ( 


4.3) 


^ ***) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 




















AdvinUgtd urban 




















State 


6( 


1.2) 


31 ( 


3.4) 


3d ( 


3.2) 


15 ( 


3.2) 


10 ( 1.4) 




*** ( 




... . 




( 


...) 


... ( 


"•) 


1 


Nation 


8 ( 


25) 


41 (12.5) 


31 { 


6.6) 


12 ( 


3.3) 


7 ( 3.4) 




... ( 




278 ( 


3.0)1 


280 ( 


4.6)1 


... ( 






Extrmi* rural 




















State 


7 ( 


1.1) 


26 ( 


3.1) 


33 ( 


1.7) 


18 ( 


1.6) 


15 ( 2.1) 




280 ( 


4.7) 


282 ( 3.7) 


280 ( 


1.8) 


277 ( 


2.8) 


272 ( 2,4) 


Nation 


8( 


2.3) 


36 ( 4.6) 


31 { 


2.9) 


18 ( 


3.8) 


7 ( 2.7) 




^ i 




2% ( 3.5)1 


255 ( 


5.1)1 








Oth«r 




















State 


10 ( 


1.2! 


29 ( 


1.5) 


36 ( 


1.4) 


14 ( 


1.1) 


11 ( 1.2) 




271 ( 


4.1) 


272 ( 


2.0) 


271 ( 


1.7) 


274 ( 


3.7) 


272 { 3.0) 


Nation 


9( 


1.0) 


30 ( 


1.8) 


32 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 


1.1) 


13 ( 1.1) 




250 ( 


3.8) 


263 ( 


2.3) 


264 { 


2.3) 


267 ( 


2.1) 


258 ( 3.6) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 93 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estmiated mean proficiency, Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
rehable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A7 I Students' Reports on the Amount of Time They 
(continued) | gpgnt on Mathematics Homeworlc Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



10M) NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Nora 


15MN>at«s 


30 Mtamtss 




— 1 

An Hour or 
Mor« 





P#f^c#iitA9S 


Pif Mfila^ 


P4fC#f1lll9S 


Pefc#i 








Mid 


JHTd 


Mid 


m 




Ml 


Id 




PraflcteiKy 


ProAcdoncy 


ProOdsncy 


PTOffCfwicy 


ProAciincy 


TOTAL 






















State 


8( 


0.7) 


2d( 


1.3) 


35 ( 


1.0) 


16 ( 


0.9) 


12 { 






275 ( 




276 ( 


1 6) 


27? f 


1 0) 


277 / 


2 4) 


274 { 


1 81 


Nation 


9( 


0.8) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


32 ( 


1.2) 


16 ( 


1.0) 


12 ( 


1.1) 




251 { 


2.8) 


264 ( 




263 ( 


1.9) 


2e6( 


1.9} 


256 ( 


3.1) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 






















HS rK>iv9ra<liMitt 






















State 


10 ( 


3.1) 


37 ( 


D.9) 


29 ( 


5.4) 

) 


12 ( 


3.0) 


13 ( 


3.7) 

) 




( 


) 


( 


) 


f 


*^ i 


) 


i 


Nation 


1/ ( 


3.0) 


26 ( 


3.3) 


34 \ 


4.4) 


12 1 


2.5) 


10 ( 


2^) 




{ 


) 




4.0) 


^4t> ( 


2.6) 




) 


i 


) 


HS graduatv 






















State 


8 ( 


1,0) 


29 ( 


3.5) 


33 ( 


2.4) 


16 ( 


2.0) 


13 ( 


1.6) 




( 




269 ( 


2.0) 


267 ( 


2.1) 


264 ( 


3,7) 


267 ( 


3.7) 


Nation 


10 ( 


1.7) 


33 ( 


2,2) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


16 ( 


1.4) 


11 ( 


1.5) 




246 ( 


^•2) 


259 ( 


3.2) 


254 ( 


2.4) 


256 ( 


2.8) 


244 ( 


3.4) 
























State 


10 ( 


1,8) 


27 ( 


2.0) 


37 ( 


2.7) 


14 ( 


1.8) 


12 ( 


2.0) 




*" ( 




276 { 


2.6) 


276 ( 


2^) 


279 ( 


4.6) 


277 ( 


2.5) 


Nation 


9( 


1.2) 


30 ( 


2,7) 


36t 


2.1) 


14 ( 


1.8) 


11 { 


1.5) 




"* { 


"*) 


266 ( 


3.0) 


266 ( 


2.6) 


274 ( 


3.5) 




*") 


Co<l*g« graduate 






















State 


7( 


0.8) 


30 ( 


1.8) 


36 { 


1,5) 


16 ( 


1.4) 


11 ( 


1.1) 




290 ( 


4.4) 


285 { 


2.1) 


286 t 


1,4) 


289 ( 


2.3) 


284 ( 


2.9) 


Nation 


71 


0,9) 


31 ( 


3.4) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


IB ( 


12) 


14 ( 


1.9) 




265 ( 


3.6) 


275 ( 


2.0) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


278 ( 


3,2) 


271 ( 


2.6) 


GENDER 






















Mate 






















State 


10 ( 


0.9) 


31 ( 


1.6) 


33 ( 


1.4) 


15 ( 


1.1) 


11 ( 


1,1) 




275 ( 


2.9) 


279 { 


2.0) 


279 t 


1.6) 


275 ( 


3.0) 


275 ( 


2.5) 


Nation 


11 ( 


1.1) 


34( 


2.4) 


29 ( 


1.3) 


15 ( 


1.2) 


11 ( 


1.4) 




255 ( 


3,9) 


264 ( 


2.8) 


266( 


2,4) 


265 ( 


3.0) 


258 ( 


4.1) 


Ftmale 




















State 


6( 


1.0) 


2d ( 


1.6) 


37 ( 


1.4) 


16 ( 


1.2) 


13 ( 


1.2) 




274 ( 


5,6) 


273 ( 


1.6) 


275 ( 


1.5) 


279 ( 


2.5) 


274 ( 


2.7) 


Nation 


7( 


0.9) 


28 { 


2.0) 


35( 


1.7) 


17 ( 


1.0) 


13 ( 


1.3) 




246 ( 


4.1) 


263 { 


1.5! 


260 ( 


2.0) 


267 { 


2.4) 


258 ( 


3.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, fl can be said wjih about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of inieresi. the value for the entire populatton is wiihin t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample sj^,c is insufTictent to permit a rehabk* csumate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A8 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 HAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Numbtrt and Op«ratlora 


llMiurwiiinI 


GaoiMiry 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 



TOTAL 



PMtMitaa* Pf o o f ff* P«rc«nugc PwtMnd^ P«rc«ntagt PwcMUflc 
and and and and aid Mid 

PraficlMKy Profldancy ProffclMicy ProllclMKy ProAclMKy Proddaney 



5.4) 



State 


41 ( 


3.0) 


9( 


1.0) 


12 ( 


23) 


39( 


3.1) 


19 { 


2.6) 


23( 




277 ( 


1.4) 


297 ( 


3i>) 


276 ( 


3.2) 


275 ' 


2.7) 


279 ( 


1.8) 


271 { 


Nation 


49 ( 


3.8) 


15 ( 


2.1) 


17 ( 


3,0) 


33 ( 


4.0) 


28 ( 


3.8) 


21 ( 




2eo( 


1.8) 


287 ( 


a4) 


250 ( 


5.6) 




4.0) 


260( 


3.2) 


264 ( 



RACEyETHWICITY 

Whitt 

State 

Nation 

Black 

State 

Nation 

Hfspantc 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Advantaged urtan 

State 



Nation 

Exirame rural 

State 

Nation 

Other 

State 

Nation 



42 ( 3.1) 

279 ( 1.4) 

4« ( 3.7) 

267 ( 2J2) 

30 { 4.7) 
««« I 

54 ( 7.9) 

243 ( 4.3) 



37 ( 6.4) 

47 ( 8.7) 
246 ( 4.6) 



1.0) 


13 ( 


2.4) 


39 ( 3.3) 


20 ( 


2.8) 


21 ( 2.5) 


3.S) 


278 ( 


3.4) 


2"^ ( 2.9) 


280 ( 


1.9) 


279 ( 2.4) 


2.4) 


14 ( 


3.4) 


36 ( iJ) 


27 ( 


4.4) 


22 ( 3.4) 


3.5) 


259 ( 


6.9)1 


277 { 4.3) 


265 ( 


3.3) 


273 ( 5.8) 


5.2) 


3( 


2.0) 


34 ( 6.2) 


2( 


1.9) 


52 ( 8.0) 


"*) 


... ( 








***) 




3.3) 


25 ( 


7.4) 


23 ( 5.7) 


33 ( 


7.9) 


24 ( 7.3) 


*") 


228 ( 


2.8)! 


238 ( 0.1)1 


242 ( 


5.6)1 


233 ( 4.7) 


3.4) 


9( 


4.1) 


44 ( 7.6) 


10 ( 


2.9) 


31 ( 7.6) 




... ( 






... ( 


j 




2.2) 


23 ( 


4.1) 


34 ( 5.8) 


27 ( 


6.6) 


16 ( 5.5) 


*") 


... ( 




255 ( 4.4)1 


... J 


*••) 





32 { 4.2) 


21 ( 


5.0) 


32 ( 


4.7) 


45 ( 4.4) 


24 { 


1.9) 


••>« 1 *^*) 


... J 




... , 






( 


**•) 


28 (13.0) 


16 ( 


4.2) 


9 i 


7.0) 


40 ( 8.5) 


38 1 


9.4) 


^ 


... ( 




... , 


,..) 


1 ^ 


26'^ ( 


4.9)1 


52 ( 8.0) 


0 ( 


0,0) 


16 ( 


5.9) 


25 { 7.2) 


21 ( 


7.1) 


280 ( 2.0) 


... ( 




278 ( 


5.5)1 


276 ( QJY 


282 ( 


2.8)» 


53 (12.4) 


6( 


3.6) 


6( 


4.9) 


32 (11.7) 


9( 


6.1) 


257 ( 7.1)1 


1 


"*) 


... ( 


***) 


265 ( 9.1)' 


... ( 




35 ( 3.3) 


13 ( 


1.8) 


4 ( 


0.8) 


49 ( 3.1) 


14 ( 


25) 


272 ( 2.2) 


296 ( 


3.7) 


... j 




273 ( 3.1) 


272 ( 


1.9) 


52 t 4.1) 


16 t 


2,7) 


16 ( 


3,9) 


34 ( 5.3) 


28 ( 


4.6) 


260 ( 2.3) 


286 ( 


3.6) 


253 ( 


7.1)1 


270 ( 4.6) 


260 ( 


3.9) 



31 ( 5.4) 

•«* ^ *^**) 

13 ( 3.2) 

•t« ^ ***) 

18 { 6.2) 

274 ( 4.6)' 

16 ( 7.9) 

*«• ^ *^*) 

24 ( 2.4) 

269 ( 3.9) 

24 ( 4.3) 

265 ( 5.7) 



The standard errvirs of ihe estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said wah about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of ihe estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the '*M ©derate emphasis" 
category is no; included, \ Interpret svjih caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deiermmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufricient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given to 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


MumMrt and Optratkms 


Ma a luramanC 




Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy 
Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 





Pafosolaga 


Parrantaiit 


Pareanlaga 


P^anoanteaft 


Pare* 


ncaga 


y^^vwMay 




and 


and 


Mid 


and 


If 


Id 




Proflciancy 


Proflciancy 


PraNdancy 


ProflctaiKy 


Pfoflclaocy 


fftYiar^Mirif 


TOTAL 
















State 


41 { 3.0) 


8(10) 


12 ( 2 3) 


3fl / 3 iy 


19 ( 2.6) 






277 ( 1.4) 


297 ( 3J) 


276 { 3.2) 


275 ( 27) 


279 ( 


1.8) 


271 I 2 8> 


Nation 


49 ( 3.6) 


15 ( 2.1) 


17 { 3.0) 


33 { 4.0) 


28 ( 3.8) 


21 ( 3.3) 




2G0 { 1.8) 


287 { a4) 


250 ( 5.6) 


272 ( 4.0) 


260 { 3.2} 


264 i 5 A\ 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 
















H$ nofh^adtiata 
















State 


40 ( 7 4) 


8 ( 3.9) 


12 r 3 Si 




11 { 4,2) 


.31 ( ^. 1 ; 




60 ( €.9) 




22 ( 5 3) 


^ *^) 




6.3) 
^) 


««« / 

20 ( 6.7) 


Nation 


7 ( 2.3) 


25 ( 5.3) 


32( 




251 ( 3.4) 






\ } 


^ ( 


\ } 


HS graduate 










State 


42 { 4 6^ 


6 f 1 2i 






19 ( 3.8) 


OA t 1 f\\ 




270 ( 2,21 


»«• ^ ***) 


206 ( 4.4)1 


268 ( 4^) 
***** ^ f 


270 ( 3.0)( 


2tt3 t 


Nation 


55 ( 4.8) 


11(2 8) 


17 £ 3 9) 


27 ( 5.0) 


27 ( 


45) 






259 ( 2.9) 


\ f 


251 ( 6.1 )f 


253 ( 4,7)( 


255 ( 4.2) 


246 i A All 


ScNTia cotta^ 














Stale 


41 ( 3 1) 


11 ( 14) 


12 f 2 31 




19 ( 3.0) 






277 ( 2.8) 




t«« ^ ***) 


276 ( 3.A) 


275 ( 


4.6) 


276 ( 5.0) 


Nation 


47 ( 4.4) 


17 ( 3.3) 


12 ( 2.7) 


39 ( 5.5) 


27 ( 5.0) 


23 ( 4.1) 




265 ( 2.6) 


284 ( 4.1)1 


•t* 1 ***) 


279 ( 4.5) 


262 { 


4.8)1 


270 ( 4.7) 












State 


40 ( 3.3) 


11 { 1.4) 


13 ( 2.5) 


40 { 3.5) 


20 ( 


2.9) 


24 ( 2,5) 




236 ( 2.0) 


309 i 4.0) 


284 ( 3.8) 


288 ( 3.1) 


287 ( 


2.7) 


282 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


44 ( 4.1) 


19 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 3.3) 


37 ( 3,8) 


26 ( 


3.4) 


21 ( 2.9) 




269 ( 2.6) 


298 ( 3.4) 


264 ( 7.2)1 


283 I 3.8) 


270 ( 


3.8) 


280 ( 6.4) 


GENDER 
















Male 
















State 


42 { 3.2) 


9( 1.1) 


13 { 2.8) 


39 ( 3.5) 


19 ( 


2.6) 


25 ( 2.8) 




278 { 1.7) 


297 ( 7.1) 


281 ( 3.1) 


279 ( 3.9) 


284 ( 


2.7) 


270 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


48 ( 4.1) 


14 1 2.1) 


17 ( 3.3) 


32 ! 3.9) 


29 t 


4.1) 


20 ( 3.3) 




261 ( 2.5) 


287 ( 4.4) 


258 ( 6.7) 


275 ( 4.8) 


263 ( 


3.8) 


266 ( 6.8) 


Female 










Stale 


41 j 3.3) 


10 ( 1.3) 


11 { 2.3) 


38 ( 3.1) 


19 ( 


3.1) 


22 1 2.3) 




275 { 2.0) 


297 ( 3.5) 


271 ( 5.1) 


272 ( 3.0) 


274 { 


2.3) 


272 ( 3.2) 


Nation 


51 ( 3.9) 


15 { 2.4) 


17 ( 3.2) 


35 { 4.3) 


27 ( 


39) 


23 ( 3.5) 




260 ( 2.0) 


286 f 3.3) 


241 ( 5.4) 


268 ( 4.1) 


256 { 


3.3) 


263 ( 5.0) 



The standard errors of ihc estimated sutistics appear in parentheses It can be said wiih about V5 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wnhin t 2 standard errors 
of ihc estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis' 
category is not included, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
detcrminaiion of the variabihty of this esiimaicd n>ean proficiency. *•* Sample size is msufficient to permit a 
reliable vitimale (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Oita Anafyift, StitMici, and 
ProbaMity 


Algttira and Functions 


Heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasts 





Parcantaga 




Paraanlas^ 


Parcanlaga 




and 


m 


Id 


an 


Id 


and 




ProAdancy 




ProAdancy 


Pi'oAciancy 


TATai 

1 W 1 


















State 




1-5) 


67 ( 


2.8} 


51 { 


3.5} 


12 ( 


1.7) 




287 { 


3.3) 


279 ( 


13) 


262 ( 


1.9) 


255 ( 


4.4) 


Nation 


14 ( 


2Ji) 


53( 


4.4) 


46 { 


3.6) 


20 ( 


3.0) 






4^) 


261 ( 


2.9) 


275 { 


2 J] 


243 ( 


3.0) 


RACE/ETHMICITV 


















ifTiita 


- 
















dioie 


d ( 


1.6) 


67 ( 


3.1) 


52 ( 


3.9) 


11 { 


1.8) 




287 ( 


3.4) 


283 ( 


1.6) 


2S4 ( 




261 ( 


4.6) 


Nation 


1^( 


2.4) 


53( 


5.0) 


^ ( 


4.2) 


18 ( 


2.8) 




276 ( 


4.1) 


271 { 


3.1) 


281 ( 


3.0) 


251 ( 


3.3) 


Wai-Ar 

oiacx 


















Diaie 


0{ 


0.0) 


BS( 


6.0) 


3S< 


5) 


28 ( 


7.6) 


iNaiion 


( 

14 ( 


3.4) 


( 

53 ( 


•**) 

8.2) 


^ { 


' .1) 


— { 

27 ( 


***) 

6.9) 




( 




225 { 


4.3) 


253 ( 


6.3) 


226 ( 


2J2)i 


Httfianic 


















$tat£ 




2.0) 


78 ( 


4.7) 


47 ( 


6,8) 


15 ( 


4.1) 




( 


...J 


250 ( 


5.3) 


... j 


••*) 


... ( 


"*) 


Nation 


15 ( 


4.1) 


56 ( 


6.3) 


46 < 


5.9) 


18 ( 


4.2) 






*") 


246 ( 


4.4) 


257 ( 


4.0)) 


... ( 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 


















Acfvantagtd urtum 


















State 




1.6) 


74 ( 


0.7) 


57 ( 


3.0) 


1 ( 


0.1) 




— ( 


"*) 


289 ( 


3.7) 


302 ( 


4.5) 


( 


***) 


Nation 


11 ( 


6.6) 


65 (19.4) 


41 { 


e.9) 


18 ( 


5.3) 




^ ( 




284 ( 


7.4)t 


296 ( 


7.9)! 


... ^ 


"*) 


ENtrama rural 


















State 




4.6) 


62 ( 


7.6) 


53 ( 


9.1) 


6( 


2.7) 




286 i 


5.9)1 


262 ( 


3.0) 


278 ( 


4.1) 


262 1 


6.0)1 


Nation 


5( 


S.4) 


65 (16.9) 


33 ( 


8.1) 


42 (16.0) 




... ( 


«.j 


254 ( 


6.7)1 


( 




241 ( 


5.9)1 


Otnar 
















State 


5( 


2.2) 


73 ( 


2.9) 


46( 


3.1) 


17 ( 


2.9) 




290 ( 


5,5)! 


275 { 


2.0) 


283 ( 


2.3) 


249 1 


6.0) 


Nation 


15 ( 


2.9) 


53 ( 


5.2) 


47 ( 


4.3) 


17 ( 


3.3) 




267 ( 


4.7) 


260 ( 


3.4) 


276 ( 


2.8) 


245 ( 


4.4)1 



The standard errors of ihe estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certamty that, for each population of mteresl, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included, f Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si^e is msufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate [fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A8 I Teachers' Reports on the Emphasis Given To 
(continued) | Specific Mathematics Content Areas 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Data AnaTysis. Statistic, and 
Probability 


Algtbra and Functions 


Heavy Emphasis 


Ltltle or No 
Emphasis 


Heavy Emphasis 


Little or No 
Emphasis 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PARENTS' EDUCATION 

HS non-grailuata 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Soma college 

State 

Nation 

Coiltge sr^^Xt 

State 

Nation 



GENDER 



Mala 

State 

Nation 

Female 

State 

Nation 



Percentage 
and 

Proficiency 



287 ( 3.3) 
14 ( 2.2) 
2^ ( 4.3) 



P«rc«nt«sf« 
•nd 

ProOctency 



87 ( 2.8) 

279 ( 1.5) 

53 ( 4.4) 

261 ( 2.9) 



P«rc«o(jig« 
and 

l*ro(fci«ncy 



51 ( 3.5) 
282 { 1.9) 

46 ( 3.6) 
275 ( 2.5) 



Percentage 

and 
Proficiancy 



12 ( 17) 
255 ( 4.4) 

20 ( 3.0) 
243 { 3.0) 



7 ( 3.2) 
9 ( 3.0) 

j ***) 


73 ( 5.6) 
1 ***) 
53 ( 7.7) 
240 ( 6^) 


52 { 8.3) 

28 ( 5.2) 

1 1 


16 ( 5.6) 

29 ( 6.9) 
j **^) 


7 ( 1.8) 

17 ( 3.7) 
261 ( 6.0)1 


66 ( 4.1) 
26a ( 2.4) 

54 { 5.4) 
?47 ( 2.9) 


47 { 4.6) 
275 ( 3^) 

44 ( 4.8) 
265 ( 3.5) 


12 ( 2.3) 
253 ( 5.7) 

23 ( 3.9) 
239 ( 3.4) 


8 i 1.4) 

1 ***) 

13 ( 2.5) 
^ ♦♦•^ 


63 ( 3.6) 
280 { 3.2) 

57 ( 5.8) 
270 ( 37) 


52 ( 4. J) 
283 { 2.3) 

48 ( 4.8) 
278 ( 3.0) 


11 ( 2.3) 
1 ^**) 

17 ( 3.1) 

♦ j 


9( 1.9) 
297 ( 4,8 )» 
15 { 2.4) 
282 ( 4.5) 


69 ( 2.9) 
292 ( 17) 

53 ( 4.4) 
275 ( 3,8) 


55 ( 4.2) 
289 ( 2.0) 

50 ( 3.9) 
288 ( 3.0) 


10 ( 2.0) 
270 { 4.5)( 

18 ( 2.4) 
249 ( 4.0) 


9( 1.9) 
2S5 ( 4.0)^ 
13 ( 2^) 
275 ( 5.8) 


67 ( 3,0) 
279 ( 1.9) 

54 ( 4.7) 
260 ( 3.5) 


49 ( 4.0) 

281 ( 2.1) 
44 { 4.1) 

276 i 3.2) 


14 ( 2.1) 
253 ( 5.5) 

22 ( 3.6) 
243 ( 3.0) 


7 ( 1.4) 
289 ( SAY 
16 ( 2.4) 
283 ( 44) 


67 ( 3.0) 
279 ( 2.0) 

53 ( 4.5) 
262 ( 2,8) 


53 ( 3.7) 
283 ( 2.4) 

48 ( 3.6) 
274 ( 27) 


10 ( 1,5) 
259 ( 5.1) 

18 ( 2.9) 
244 ( 3.9| 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is sviihin t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the Moderate emphasis" 
category is not included. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A9 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1680 HAEP TftlAL 


1 0«t AU mt R«sourcM 1 


1 091 Most of the 


1 0«t Som* or Hon* of 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


N«#d 


Resources 1 ttrtd 


ttw RMOUrCM i NMd 






Pifcentflfls 


Percer 

AM 




ani 




Mid 
ProHdency 


Proficiency 




TOTAL 












State 


20 ( 2,6) 


M( 


2.6) 


22 ( ^M) 




279 f 2.2) 


278 ( 


1^) 




Nation 


13 ( 


2.4) 


56 ( 


4.0) 


31 ( 4.2) 




265( 


4^) 


265 ( 


2.0) 


261 ( 2.81 


























state 


21 ( 


2.6) 


59( 


2.8) 


20 ( 2.1) 




280 ( 


2^) 


281 ( 


1.3) 


276 ( 2^) 


Nation 


11 ( 


2-5) 


5« ( 


4.6) 


30 ( 4.6) 




275 ( 3^)1 


270 ( 


2.3) 


267 ( 3.3) 


Black 












State 


3( 


2.1) 
^) 


4B{ 


4.7) 


51 ( 4.8) 


( 


( 






Natton 


15 ( 


42) 


52 ( 


6.6) 


33 { 7^) 




241 ( 


5.3)1 


242 ( 


2.4) 


236 ( 4.0} 


Hispanic 










35 ( 6,6) 


State 


15 ( 


4.3) 


50 ( 


6.3) 




... ( 




"* ( 


"*) 




N&tton 


23 ( 


7.6) 


44 ( 


4.9) 


34 ( 7.7) 




246 ( 


7.7)1 


250 ( 


2.9) 


244 ( 3.0)1 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












AiivanUg«d urban 










25 ( 3.0) 


State 


47 ( 


1.1) 


25 ( 


2-5) 


278 ( 


6.4) 


( 


"*) 


^ ***) 


Nation 


3d ( 


9.2) 


59 ( 


8.9) 


3( 3.1) 




272 ( 


8^)1 


286 ( 


1.3)1 




Extrtmt rural 










6 ( 3.6) 


State 


24 ( 


6.3) 


70 ( 


6,7) 




279 { 4.3)1 


279 ( 


2.3) 


275 ( 6.0)1 


Nation 


2 ( 2,6) 


54 (10.4) 


43 (10.3) 




^* ( 




2(S0 ( S.S)I 


257 ( 5.0)! 


Oth^r 










34 ( 2.6) 


State 


12 ( 2.4) 


54( 


3.3) 




274 ( 


2.7)i 


276 ( 


1.7) 


264 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


11 ( 


2.9) 


58 ( 5.4) 


31 ( 5.6) 




265 ( 


3.9)1 


264 ( 2.1) 


263 ( 4.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiisiics appear in parentheses. Il can be satd with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population ts within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmauon of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **♦ Sample size is msufncicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer lha'i t2 students), 
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TABLE A9 
(coni' 'led) 



Teachers' Reports on the Availability of 
Resources 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 MAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


1 Get AU Itw Rescurcas \ 
Na«d 


1 Gat Most of ttia 
Rasourcts I Natd 


1 Get S(Mn# Of Nona of 
tha Rasourcas 1 Naatf 




aiKl 
PfoAdaocy 


^•rctnugs 
and 

Pro0dtncy 


ParMnlaga 
and 

Proflclancy 


TOTAL 








State 

Nation 


20 ( 2.6) 
279 ( 2^) 

13 ( 2.4) 
265 { 4^) 


« ( 2.6) 
278 ( 1.2) 

56 ( 4,0) 
265 ( 2.0) 


22 ( 1.9) 
269 ( 1.8) 

2' ( 4.2) 
261 ( 2.9) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS 

State 


17 ( 3-9) 


58 ( 5.3) 
♦♦^ 1 ***) 

54 ( 5.7) 
244 ( 2.7) 


25 ( 4.7) 
1 ***) 




8 ( 2.6) 


38 ( 6.3) 
243 ( 3.5)t 


state 

Nation 


19 ( 3.0) 
271 ( 3,4) 

10 ( 2.5) 
253 ( 4.8)J 


61 ( 3.1) 
268 { 1.8) 

54 ( 4.9) 
256 ( 1.9) 


20 ( 2.3) 
259 { 2.9) 

35 ( 4.9) 
256 I 2.8) 


91/VTIV vVliwyV 

State 
Nation 


19 ( 2.7) 

280 ( 2.8) 

13 ( 3.31 
#«• ^ 


57 ( 3.2) 
278 ( 1.8) 

62 ( 4.3) 
269 [ 2.5) 


23 ( 2.5) 
272 ( 2.7) 

25 ( 4.1) 
267 ( 3.8) 


Colleg* gradiaU 

Nation 


20 ( 2.8) 
287 ( 2.4) 

15 ( 2.9) 
276 ( 5.4)' 


58 ( 2.9) 
288 ( 1,4) 

56 ( 4.9) 
276 ( 2.2) 


22 ( 2.1) 
281 ( 2.3) 

30 ( 5.1) 
273 ( 37) 


GENDER 








Male 

State 

Nation 


22 { 2.9) 
280 ( 2.61 

13 ( 2.6) 
264 ( 5.0)J 


55 ( 3.0) 
279 ( 1.6) 

57 ( 4.0) . 
265 ( 2.6) 


23 ( 2.3) 
268 ( 2.6) 

30 ( 4.0) 
264 ( 3.3) 


ftmalt 

State 

Nation 


18 ( 2.3) 
278 ( 2.5! 

13 ( 2.4) 
266 ( 3.9) 


61 ( 2.7) 
276 ( 1.6) 

55 ( 4.4) 
264 ( 2.0) 


22 1 2.1) 
269 ( 2.2) 

32 ( 4.7) 
257 ( 3.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wilhm t 2 standard crror.s 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample dcKS not allow accuraie 
deierminalion of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample si?.e is insufTicient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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109 



Nebraska 



TABLE AiOa I Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
I Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At L«att Onc« 1 WMk 


Ltss Ttwi Onc« a WMk 


ll#vtr 





Pei^oefitJMS 




Parcanfaiga 




an 


d 


Mid 


and 




ProHdency 






TOTAL 










State 


48 { 


3.0) 


45 ( 3^) 


6 ( 1.1) 




279 ( 


1.6) 


275 ( 1.3) 


206 ( 4^) 


Nation 


50{ 


4.4) 


43 ( 4.1) 


a ( 2.0) 




260( 


2^) 


264 { 2.3) 


277 { 5.4)! 


RACE/ETHNICITY 


















6 ( 1.1) 


State 


47 ( 


3.3) 


47 ( 3.5) 




282 ( 


1.7) 


279 ( 1 .3) 


2^ ( 2.6) 


n Ml I Cm 


49 ( 


4.6) 


43 i 4.5) 


a ( 2.3) 




265 ( 


2.7) 


271 ( 2^) 


285 ( 4.9)! 


Blick 








5 ( 2.7) 


State 


33 ( 


5.3) 


62 i 5.8) 




( 


***) 




1 




47 ( 


8.1) 


45 ( 7.0) 


9 ( 4.1) 




240 ( 


3.4) 


238 ( 4.0) 




Hispanic 






44 ( 6.5) 


9 ( 2.8) 


State 


46 ( 


6.3) 


( 


'**) 






Nation 


B4( 


7.2) 


32 ( 6.9) 


4( 1.4) 




246 ( 


2.5) 


247 ( 6.3)f 


1 ***) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advantaged urtan 








0 ( 0.0) 


State 


63( 


4.8) 


37 ( 4.8) 


287 ( 


4.9) 


«*« 1 ***) 


««« 1 


Nation 


39 (22.9) 


41 (17.9) 


20 (12.2) 




«-•♦ • 


*") 


273 ( 6.0)* 


( — ) 


Extren^ rural 










State 


47 ( 


7.1) 


51 ( 7.5) 


2 ( 2.0) 




282 I 


3.6) 


277 ( 2.2) 


1 ***) 


Nation 


35 (14.6) 


56 (17.1) 


9(96) 




255 i 5.5)! 


258 ( 5.9)i 


*«• ^ ♦*«^ 


Other 








10 ( 1.5) 


State 


43 ( 


3.2) 


47 ( 3.2) 




274 ( 


2.0) 


272 ( 1.8) 


269 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


50 I 4.4) 


44 ( 4^) 


6( 1.8) 




260 1 


2.4) 


264 ( 2.8) 


277 ( 8.3|» 



The standard errors of the esumated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ccruinty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is wtthm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
deierr.nnatjon of the vanabihiy of this estimated mean proHctency. *** Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 sludenis). 



ERXC THi; 1990 NaEP TRIAL SI ATF-ASSESSMF-NT 



Nebraska 



TABLE A 10a 
(';ontinued) 



Teachers* Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At LMSt One* a WMk 


Lass Than Onca a Waak 


Navwr 




TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


Porc<imt< 
and 

ProOctofiey 

48 ( 3.0} 
279 ( 1.6) 

50 ( 4.4) 
260 ( 2^) 


Paivanlafa 
and 

ProflGiaiKy 

46 ( 3^) 

275 ( 1.3) 
43 < 4.1) 
264 ( 2.3) 


Parca^Haga 

and 
Proffdancy 

6( 1.1) 

Tee ( 4.4) 

6 ( 2.0) 
277 { 5.4)1 



PARENTS^ EPUCATtOW 

HS nofvflraduata 

State 

Nation 

KS gradUata 

State 

Nation 

Soma coila9a 

State 

Nation 

CoUafia graduate 

State 

Nation 



QEWPER 

Mala 

State 

Nation 

Ftmala 

State 

Nation 



46 { 5.6) 

60 ( 6.4) 

244 ( 3.2) 

43 { 4.1) 

270 ( 2.4) 
49 ( 4.6) 

252 ( 2.6) 

47 ( 3.2) 
260 ( 2.1) 

51 { 5.2) 

2^ ( 3.1) 

43 ( 3.5) 

288 ( 1.9) 

46 { 5.2) 

271 ( 2.6) 



47 ( 3.3) 

280 ( 1.8) 

50 ( 4.5) 

261 ( 3,0) 

45 { 3.1 ) 

279 ( 2,1) 

50 ( 4,7) 

259 ( 2.2) 



46 ( 5.9) 

3d( 6.5) 
244 { 3.2)1 

49 ( 4.3) 

266 ( 2.5) 

45 { 5.1) 
257 { 2.7) 

46 ( 3.4) 
276 ( 2.0) 

42 ( 5.1) 
268 ( 3.2) 

48 ( 3.6) 
285 ( 1.3) 

43 ( 4.4) 
276 ( 3.0) 



46 ( 3.6) 
276 ( 1.8) 

42 ( 4.0) 
266 ( 3.1) 

4a ( 3.4) 

273 ( 13) 

43 { 4.7) 
263 ( 2.1) 



7 ( 3.3) 
1 ( 1.4) 



6 ( 1.8) 

6 ( 2.5) 

7 ( 1.6) 

( 

7 ( 2.3) 
4 ( 1.2) 

^ 

11 ( 2.7) 
2S5 I 4.9)1 



7 ( 1.4) 
265 ( 7.2) 

8 { 2.1) 
278 ( 5.3)1 

6( 1.0) 

7 ( 2.1) 
275 ( 6.6)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. fnterpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ••* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Ul 



Nebraska 



1 ABLE A 10b 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Ltfast Oncm a WMk 


Lws Tn«n Onc# a Wrtk 







P«rG«nUg» 










in 


d 


and 




ProOciMcy 


Profld«fKy 


Profklancy 


TOTAL 










State 


2fi ( 3.4) 


65( 


3.6) 


6 ( 0.8) 




IT f \ 1.4) 


276 ( 


1.3) 




Nation 


22 ( 3.7) 


69( 


3,9) 


9 { 2.6) 






263 ( 


1^) 


262 ( 5.9)1 






















state 


30 ( 3.6) 


65( 


3.9) 


5 ( 0.9) 




280 ( 1.3) 


279 ( 


13) 


287 ( 4.4) 


Natfon 


17 ( 4.0) 


72 ( 


4.2) 


10 ( 2.7) 




261 ( 3.6)1 


2^( 


2.1) 


288 ( 6^)f 


BJack 










State 


9 ( 2.7) 


ao( 


2.6) 






1 


( 


*n 


*** ( ***) 


Nation 


22 ( 5.9) 


70 ( 


6.3) 


8 ( 3.9) 




233 ( 5.9)1 


241 ( 


2.9) 


( 


Hispanic 








1-1 ( 2.6) 


State 


24 ( 5.2) 


e5( 


5.5) 




J ***) 


256 ( 


3.7) 


1 ***^ 


Nation 


39 ( 7.5) 


55( 


7.3) 


7 ( 2.6) 




247 ( 3,8) 


245 ( 3.8)t 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










A(ivantig«d urt>«n 






1,6) 


6 ( 2.2) 


State 


30 ( 3.5) 


64( 






287 ( 


3,6) 


^ * * * ) 


Nation 


23 (14.4) 


63 (11,5) 


15 ( 9.3) 






276 ( 5,6)1 


1 


Exirema mral 










State 


35 { 87) 


65 { 


8.7) 


0 ( 0.0) 




276 ( 2.4)1 


280 ( 


2.8) 


( "') 


Nation 


27 (14-9) 


65(14.6) ' 


8 ( 3.9) 






262 ( 2-8)» 


1 ^ 


Ottmr 










State 


25 ( 3.1) 


64( 


3,3) 


10 ( 1.5) 




275 ( 1.8) 


270 ( 


1.7) 


279 ( 4.9) 


Nation 


19 ( 4.3) 


72 ( 5,0) 


9 ( 3,3) 




253 ( 3.9)1 


263 { 


2.2) 


281 { 7.1)^ 



.le standard errors of the estimated slalisliw appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard mirrors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does nol allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Nebraska 



TABLE A 10b 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Use of Mathematical 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1960 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Uasi OnM i WMk 


Lftss Than Ones a WMk 












PtfCfUljt 






And 




and 




ProHclncy 


ProOctancy 




TOTAL 










28 ( 3.4) 


65 ( 3.6] 


6 ( OJ) 




277 ( 1.4) 


278 ( 1.3) 


276 { 5.7) 




22 ( 3.7) 


99 { 3.9) 


9 ( 2.6) 




254 ( 3^) 


263 ( 1,9) 


282 i 5*9)! 










HS nocvgraduit* 








State 


28 ( 6.3) 


66 ( 63) 


5 { 2.1) 






^ ***) 

86 ( 7.2) 


ripiiun 


2S ( 5.6) 


9 ( 6.5) 




1 


243 ( 2^) 


HS griduat* 










25 ( 42) 


69 { 4.5) 


5 ( 1.0) 

t 




268 ( 2.2) 


268 ( 1.9) 




23 ( 4.8) 


70 ( 5.3) 


7 ( 2.8) 




246 { 4.0)1 


256 ( 2^) 










28 ( 3.5) 


67 ( 4.1) 


5( 1.3) 




279 ( 2.9) 


276 ( 1.9) 


f 




18 ( 4.0) 


73 ( 4.3) 


9 ( 2.4) 




261 ( 4.4)1 


269 { 2.3) 




Co4l#9* grickiitt 








32 ( 3.6) 


62 { 3.7) 


6( 1.1) 




284 { 2.0) 


286 { 1.5) 


j J 


Nation 


20 ( 3.9) 


69 ( 3.7) 


11 ( 2.5) 




266 ( 3.5)' 


274 ( 22) 


297 ( 4^)1 


GENDER 








Mule 








State 


28 ( 3.6) 


66 { 3.7) 


5( 1.0) 




278 ( 2.2j 


277 ( 13) 


1 **^) 


Nation 


22 ( 4.1) 


69 I 4.1) 


8 ( 2.0) 




255 ( 4,1) 


265 ( 2.1) 


287 ( 7.2)1 


FamaJ* 






State 


29 ( 3.5) 


65 ( 3.9) 


6( 1.0) 




276 { 2.0) 


274 ( 1.6) 


1 


Nation 


21 ( 3.6) 


69 { 4.2) 


10 ( 3.3) 




254 ( 3.3) 


262 ( 1.9) 


278 ( 6.0)1 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. Ft can be said wjth about 9S percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of ihe estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicrent to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Nebraska 



TABLE Alia 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



IflOO NAEP TRlAt 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Almost B^my Diy 


StvtTAl Timts a WmK 


About One* « Wotk or 
Uss 







Pf oanUga 


Ptrcantaga 




and 


and 


and 




ProActency 


ProllciMcy 


ProBctancy 


TOTAL 








State 


79 ( 2.1) 


19 { 2.0) 


( 




278 ( 1.3) 


268 ( 2^) 










7/18) 










Q AO F /PT M il 1/^ 1 TV 
















State 


79 ( 22) 


18 ( 2.1) 


2 { 0.4) 




282 { 1.3) 


271 { 2.3) 




Natfon 


64 ( 3.7) 


28 ( 3.2) 


a ( 2.3) 




272 ( 1.9) 


264 i 3.4) 


264 ( 5.4)1 


BJack 








State 


72 { 4.5) 


28 { 4.5) 


0 ( 0.0) 




1 


r** 1 ***) 




Nation 


56 ( 7.7) 


41 ( 7.9) 


2 ( 1.4) 




2U ( 4.0) 


233 ( 3.9)t 




Hicf^anlc 






State 


73 ( 5.8) 


26 ( 5.7) 


1 ( 0.7) 




256 ( 4.1) 


•■♦* 1 J 




Nation 


61 ( 6.8) 


32 ( 5.3) 


8 ( 2.3) 




251 { 3.1) 


240 ( 4.3)t 




TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








AcfvanUge^ urt>an 








State 


82 { 4,6) 


13 ( 4.5) 


4 ( 0.2) 




268 ( 3.9) 




( 


Nation 


63 (15.9) 


23 ( 5.2) 


14 (14.6) 




283 ( 7.3)' 


^ ♦••j 


^ ***) 


Extrtmt rurai 








State 


91 ( 4.3) 


6 ( 4.3) 


0( 0.1) 




279 ( 2.3) 


278 ( 3.8)1 


1 


Nation 


50 (10.6) 


40 (10.0) 


10 ( 7.3) 




268 ( 4.0)! 


247 i 7.6)1 




Oth#r 








State 


69 ( 3.3) 


29 ( 3.0) 


2( 1.1) 




277 ( 1.7) 


263 ( 2.8) 


^ ***) 


Nation 


63 ( 3.9) 


31 ( 3.5) 


6( 1.9) 




267 ( 2.3) 


255 ( 3.1) 


257 ( 0.6)1 



The standard errors of the esttmaied statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, I Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
deicrmmation of the variahihiy of this e.<?iimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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THE 1990 NAEP TRIAL STATE ASSESSMENT 



Nebraska 



TABLE Alia 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRiAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Abnost Evtry D«y 


Stvtral TiiiiM a WMk 


AtMut Onct a Wttk or 





Pmrcm 


ilaya 


ParcaiiCaga 


Parcantaga 




and 


and 


and 




PreOdaney 


ProAciancy 


ProAciancy 


TOTAL 












State 


79 ( 


2.1) 


19 ( 


2.0) 


2 { 0^) 




276 ( 


1^) 


2«6 ( 


2j3) 


( 


Nation 


62( 


3.4) 


31 ( 


3.1) 


7 ( 1.8) 




267 ( 


1.8) 


254 ( 


2.9) 


260 { 5.1 )! 


PARENTS' EDUCATtCN 












HS noThgrailuata 












State 


72 ^ 




24 1 


6 S) 


4 ( 2.4) 










***\ 

t 


( ♦♦*) 


Nation 


(57 i 


5 


57 ( 


5 3) 


6 ( 2.1) 




245 ( 


3_2) 


•*« / 


f 


*** 1 


HS graduate 












State 










1 ( 0.4) 




270 ( 


1.7) 


257 ( 


3.0) 




Nation 


61 ( 


4.4) 


34 ( 


3.7) 


6 ( 1.5) 




257 ( 


2.5) 


250 ( 


2.9) 


( 


Some coUagt 












State 


76 ( 


3.0) 


21 ( 


2.8) 


3 ( 1.2) 




278 ( 


1.6) 


272 ( 


3.6) 


1 **"*) 


Nation 


68 ( 


4.2) 


26 ( 


3.7) 


6 ( 1.9) 




272 ( 


2.7) 


258 ( 


52) 


/ 


CoUage graduate 












Slate 


79 { 


2.7) 


18 ( 


2.5) 


3 ( 0.8) 




288 ( 


1.4) 


275 ( 


2.8) 


**« 1 *** ^ 


Nation 


61 ( 


4.0) 


31 ( 


3.9) 


8 ( 3.1) 




281 { 


2.2) 


265 { 


3.1) 


/ J 


GENDER 












Malt 












State 


78 ( 


2.4) 


19 ( 


2.3) 


3 { 0.5) 




279 ( 


1.6) 


267 ( 


2.2) 




Nation 


60 ( 


3.7) 


33 ( 


3.4) 


7 ( 1.9) 




269 ( 


2.1) 


256 i 


3.6) 


261 ( 6.7)! 


Famafa 












State 


79 ( 


2.5) 


19 ( 


2.4) 


2 ( 0.6) 




278 ( 


1.4) 


266 i 


3.8) 




Nation 


65 ( 


3.6) 


28 ( 


3.3) 


7 ( 2.2) 




266 ( 


1.8) 


253 ( 


2.51 


... , 



The standard errors of the esumkied suiislics appear in parcnlheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estjmaie for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the vanabihty of this estimated mean proficiency. *•* Sample size is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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US 



Nebraska 



TABLE A lib 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1960 NAEP TRfAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At lMM%\ Stv^ral Tiimt 


About Onc« M WMfc 


than WMkty 





Peitenla9e 


Percentage 


Percentage 




and 


and 


and 




ProAdency 


Proffdency 


Profldency 


TOTAL 








State 


45 { 3-3) 


33 ( 2.9) 


22 ( 2.6) 








oats t o D\ 


Nation 


34 ( 3.8) 


33 ( 3.4) 


32 ( 3.6) 




256 ( 23) 


260 ( 2.3) 


274 { 2.7) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 








WMta 








State 


45 ( 3.5) 


33 ( 3.1) 


22 ( 2.8) 




277 ( 1.3) 


281 ( 1.7) 


284 I 2.3) 


Nation 


32 ( 4.1) 


33 ( 3»5) 


35 { 3.8) 




2B4 ( 2.7) 


264 ( 2.7) 


279 ( 2.9) 


BJack 








State 


39 ( 4.7) 


^43 ( 5.7) 


18 ( 3.8) 




( 


( ***) 


( 


Nation 


45 ( 7.5) 


31 ( 7.6) 


23 ( 6.3) 




232 ( 3.1 )J 


243 ( 2,2Y 


248 ( 7.0)1 


Hispanic 






State 


34 ( 5.8) 


34 ( 7.3) 


31 ( 4.7) 


Nation 


41 ( 7.7) 


1 

26 ( 5.3) 


1 ***) 

33 { 7.5) 




242 ( 3.2 )i 


244 ( 5.1 )i 


257 \ 2.3)i 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advantagtd urban 








State 


74 ( 4.2) 


10 ( 2.6) 


15 { 3.2) 




278 ( 2.8) 


*** 1 *^*) 


1 *^^) 


Nation 


59 (13.9) 


20 ( 6.0) 


21 ( 8.2) 




273 ( 3,4)' 




1 


Extreme rural 








State 


45 ( 8.2) 


37 ( 7.1) 


18 ( 6.2) 




275 ( 2.4)1 


282 ( 4.0) 


283 ( 2.8)t 


Nation 


27 (14.31 


49 (12.7) 


24 (10,1) 




1 *^*) 


258 ( 6.7)1 


^ ^**) 


Other 






State 


35 { 3.0) 


37 ( 3.0) 


28 ( 3.1) 




269 ( 2.3) 


273 ( 2.2) 


276 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


30 ( 4.4) 


35 ( 4.3) 


36 ( 4.2) 




256 ( 3.3) 


259 ( 2.8) 


272 ( 2.9) 



The siand^ird errors of the estimated slalisiics appear in parentheses, h can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within -t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample si/e \$ insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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Nebraska 



TABLE AUb 
(continued) 



Teachers' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 


At Least Stveral Times 


About Once a Week 


Less ttun Weekly 


STATE ASSESSMENT 


a Week 






PercenCage 


Percentage 


Per^niage 




and 


and 


and 




ProAdency 


ProHcleiicy 


Prallcieiicv 


TOTAL 








State 


45 ( 3.3) 


33 ( 2.9) 


22 { 2.6) 




274 ( 1.2) 


277 ( 2.0) 


280 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


34 ( 3.d) 


33 ( 3.4) 


32 ( 3.6) 




256 ( 2.3) 


200 ( 2.3) 


274 ( 2.7) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 








HS nofvgridiiatt 








State 


53 ( 6.4) 


30 ( 67) 


18 ( 4 1) 




«*« ^ 




^ ***) 


Nation 


35 ( 6.0) 


29 ( 6.3) 


36 ( 6.9) 




239 ( 3.5) 




250 { 4^)J 


HS griduate 






State 


45 ( 4.8) 


31 { 4,0) 


23 { 3,5) 




267 ( 1.7) 


267 i 3.3) 


270 { 2,9) 


Nation 


35 ( 5.3) 


36 ( 4.5) 


30 ( 4.8) 




250 { 3.8) 


250 ( 2.7) 


263 ( 3.4) 


Some college 




State 


44 ( 3.6) 


36 ( 3,4) 


20 ( 27) 




274 ( 2,1) 


279 ( 2.3) 


282 ( 27) 


Nation 


33 ( 4.7) 


32 ( 4.0) 


35( 4,1) 




260 i 2.8) 


266 ( 4,2) 


278 ( 2.6) 


College srackuite 






State 


45 ( 3.5) 


32 { 3.1) 


24 ( 3.1) 




283 ! 1.7) 


286 ( 2.1) 


291 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


35 ( 3.8) 


32 ( 3.4) 


33 ( 3.5) 




264 { 2.6) 


271 ( 2.4) 


289 / 2.9) 


GENDER 








Mile 








State 


45 ( 3.61 


32 ( 3.1) 


23 ( 2.8) 




275 i 1.5) 


279 ( 3.1) 


280 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


35 ( 4.1) 


35 ( 3.6) 


31 ( 3.5) 




257 ( 3J2) 


261 ( 2.8) 


275 ( 3.2) 


FtfiuUe 






State 


45 ( 3.4) 


34 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 27) 




273 ( 1.6) 


275 ( 2.0) 


281 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


34 ( 4.1) 


32 ( 3.7) 


34 ( 4.1) 




254 j 2.1 ) 


258 ( 2.3) 


273 ( 2.8) 



The standard errors of the esumaied suiisiics appear m parentheses, ft can be said wiih about 95 percent 
certainty lhat, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population \% withtn 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. \ Interpret with caution the nature of the sample d'.^i not allow accurate 
detcrmmaiton of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. ♦** Sample size is msufficient to permit a 
reliable esumaie (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 12 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRtAL 
STATE ASSESSyENT 


At IMMSX Onc« a WMk 


Ltss Tnan One* a Wttk 


N#v«r 





PfffMHtasa 




Scroti 


iHsg* 




and 


an 


d 


and 




Pfpflcincy 






PraAGiMKy 


TOTAL 












State 


27 ( 1^) 


3« ( 


14) 


»( 


1.8) 




277 ( 1.7) 


279 ( 


15) 


272 ( 


1.2) 


Nation 


^e \ 


28 ( 


1.4) 




2ja) 




256 ( 2.7) 


267 ( 


2.0) 


2fl1 ( 


1.6) 


RACEiETHNICiTY 












wnitt 












State 


27 ( 1.9) 


OB 1 

38 ( 


1 .D) 


35( 


1J) 




281 ( 1,6) 


dod [ 




2761 


1.1) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.9) 




l.r) 


44( 


3.5) 




268 ( 3.1) 


272 ( 


1.8) 


270 ( 


1.7) 


Blade 












State 


25 { 6.3) 


24 I 


A 


51 ( 


6.7) 




j 






^ ( 




Nation 


28 ( 3.0) 


24 ( 


■i.o} 


48( 


4.7) 




234 ( 3.0) 


245 ( 


4.6) 


234 ( 


3.1) 


Hisfwiic 












State 


28 { 4.2) 


35( 


4.4) 


36 ( 


4.8) 




♦♦HI j ♦♦^'j 


♦*♦ j 




"* ( 




Nation 


37 { 5.2) 


22 ( 


3.6) 


41 ( 


5.0) 




242 ( 3.9) 


250 ( 


3.4) 


240 ( 


2.8) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Advantag«<l lalwi 








30 ( 


4.8) 


State 


21 ( 2.3! 


49 ( 


4.1) 




♦♦♦ ^ 


286 ( 


3.2) 


*" ( 




Nation 


27 (13.9) 


33 ( 


4.5) 


40 (13.4) 




♦♦♦ ^ ♦♦♦^ 


286 ( 


5.4)1 


279 ( 


3.5)1 


Extr^mt rural 












State 


24 ( 4.6) 


38 ( 


3.3) 


36 ( 


4.2) 




278 ( 3.3)1 


281 ( 


2.7) 


277 ( 


1.8) 


Nation 


34 (10.8) 


27 ( 


3 8) 


39( 


11.6) 




249 ( 5^)1 


264 ( 


3.5)1 


256 ( 


6.2)1 


Otiw 












State 


27 ( 1.6) 


35( 


2.1) 


38 f 


2.4) 




275 ( 2.6) 


278 ( 


1.6) 


264 ( 


1.9) 


Nation 


2; ( 2.6) 


28 ( 


1.7) 


45( 


3.3) 




260 ( 3.3) 


264 ( 


2.1) 


262 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the eslimaled statistics appear in parentheses, li can be satd with about 95 percent 
ceriamly that, for each population of inlercsl, the value for the entire population is wiihm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. 1 Interpret with caution - the natu^- of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size ts msufTicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A12 | Students' Reports on the Frequency of Small 
(continued) | Group Work 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At L«ASt Onct a WmIc 


Lms Than Onc« a Wttk 







Parca( 


niaga 


Parcanlagt 


PafcanCaga 




ar 


Kf 


and 


and 




Proffdancy 


ProActancy 


ProOdmcy 


TOTAL 












State 


27 { 


1.8) 






36 ( 1.8) 




277 { 


1.7) 


279 i 


1.2) 


272 ( 1^) 


Nation 


28 { 


2.5) 


2S ( 


1.4) 


44 ( 2.9) 




258 ( 


2.7) 


267 ( 


2.0) 


261 { 1.6) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS tm%-^B^kiMXm 












State 




^ (\\ 


t 


i>. 1 ] 


40 ( 5.3) 






***\ 

} 


\ 


} 




Nation 






59 i 
£9 \ 




42 ( 4^) 








OAA i 
^#4 { 


*k n^ 


242 ( 2.7) 


HS graduata 








State 








2-3) 


38 ( 3.1) 




288 ( 


2.7) 


268( 


2.5) 


206 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


28 ( 


3.0) 


28 ( 


1.8) 


43 i 3.4) 




251 { 


3.7) 


261 ( 


2.6) 


252 ( 1.7) 


Soma coliega 










State 


29 ( 


2.5) 


38( 


2,5) 


33 ( 2.6) 




274 ( 


2.7) 


280 ( 


2.4) 


278 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


27 { 


3.9) 


27 ( 


24) 


46 ( 3.8) 




265 ( 


3.6) 


268 ( 


3.3) 


266 { 2.1) 


Codtga gracfuate 










State 


25 { 


1.7) 


41 ( 


1-7) 


33 ( 2.1) 




291 ( 


2.1) 


288 ( 


1.7) 


280 ( 1.6) 


Nation 


28 ( 


3,0) 


28 { 


1.9) 


44 ( 3.6) 




270 ( 


2.7) 


278 ( 


2.8) 


275 ( 2.2) 


GENDER 












Malt 












State 


27 ( 


2.0) 


36 i 


2.1) 


37 ( 2.0) 




277 ( 


2.2) 


281 ( 


1.6) 


274 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


31 ( 


2.9) 


28 I 


1.7) 


41 ( 2.9) 




25d( 


3.3) 


268 ( 


2,6) 


262 ( 1.8) 


Famala 






State 


26 ( 


2.0) 


39( 


2.0) 


34 { 2.1) 




277 ( 


2.3) 


276 ( 


1.7) 


270 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


26 ( 


2.4) 


27 ( 


1.8) 


47 { 3.2) 




257 ( 


2.8) 


266 ( 


1.7) 


260 ( 1.8) 



The standard errors of the esumaied sutistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of inieresi, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample si/e is insufTicieni to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A13 



Students^ Reports on the Use of Mathematics 
Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1980 NAEP TRKAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At U«$t One* a WMk 


Lms Than One* a WMk 







^ ^ 

Mrcaiila9^ 


PaftfUaga 


Pafcanlag^ 




and 


and 


M>d 




ProAclancy 


ProHdsncy 


Pino<lcianGy 


TOTAL 










State 


30 ( 1.3) 


41 ( 




28 ( 1.4) 




275 i 1 3) 


281 ( 


1.1) 


270 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


28 { 1.8) 


31 ( 


1^1 


41 ( 2!2) 




258 ( 2.6) 


2^ ( 


1.5) 


259 ( 1.6) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 




















State 


30 ( 1.4) 


42 ( 


1 3) 


28 { 1.6) 




279 ( 1.4) 


283 ( 


1 1^ 


275 ( 1 .9) 


Nation 


27 { 1 .9) 


33 ( 


1 6) 


40 ( 2.5) 




266 ( 2.6) 


275 ( 


1 61 


268 ( 1.8) 


Black 










State 


28 ( 5.6) 


32 i 


S 4) 


40 ( 4,1) 




*** { 


... ( 




( ♦**) 


Nation 


27 ( 3.3) 


27 { 


3^) 


46 ( 4,5) 




234 ( 3.7) 


248 { 


4.5) 


232 ( 2.6) 


Hispanic 










State 


33 { 4,9) 


36 { 


4.0) 


31 ( 4.9) 


Nation 


^ **^*) 

38 ( 4,2) 


^ ( 
23 ( 


***) 

2,0) 


1 ***) 

40 ( 4.0) 




241 ( 4.6) 


253 ( 


4.3) 


240 ( 1.9) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advantagtcl urtan 










State 


32 ( 4.8) 


38 ( 


4.6) 


30 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


1 ***) 

36 (10.3) 


33 ( 


4.8) 


i **•) 

32 111.1; 




278 ( 6.1)i 


2S4 { 


3.2)1 


281 { 5.9)1 


Extreme rural 










State 


31 ( 2.6) 


43 ( 


2.4) 


26 { 3.1) 




277 { 2.5) 


283 ( 


1.7) 


272 ( 3.6) 


Nation 


21 ( 3.1) 


37 ( 


4.7) 


43 ( 5.0) 






262 ( 


4.7)1 


251 ( 52y 


Othar 










State 


27 ( 1.8) 


44 ( 


1.9) 


29 ( 2.1) 




269 ( 1.8) 


278 { 


1.6) 


266 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


27 ( 2.0) 


31 ( 


1.4) 


41 ( 2.4) 




256 ( 2.9) 


270 ( 


1.8) 


260 i 2,2) 



The standard errors of the estimated slalislics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of mterest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for Ihc sample. ! Interpret with caution the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufficient lo permit a 
reliable eslinjate {fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A13 I Studeots' Repoits on the Use of Mathematics 

(continued) | Objects 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At Lutst One* a WMk 


L«ss Than Once a W«M 


Navar 





Peroei 


Hege 


Peroei4age 


Paraanlaya 




witf 


en 


Id 


and 




PfoOclenc^' 


ProflcieiKy 


Prafldancy 


TOTAL 












5t3te 




^z) 


41 ( 


1^) 


28 ( 1.4) 




275 ( 




201 ( 


1.1) 


270 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


2«( 


1.8) 


31 ( 


1^) 


41 ( 2.2) 






2.6) 




13) 


259 ( 1.6) 


PARENTS' EDUCATION 












HS non-griiluat* 












State 


25 ( 




29 f 


5.8) 


46 { 5.6) 




I 


( 


t 


*** ( ***) 


Nation 






26 ( 


27i 


47 ( 5.0) 




237 { 


3.0) 




33) 


240 ( 2.3) 


aa^k -* » — 

NS gntouate 












State 


'^i / 
^1 I 




je i 




31 { 2J) 




2a4( 


2.0) 


274 ( 


1^) 


260 ( 2.9) 


Nation 


27 { 


2.7) 


31 { 


2.4) 


43 ( 3.3) 




250 ( 


2.4) 


259 ( 


2.7) 


253 ( 2.1) 


Som* coUtge 












State 


2d{ 


2.4) 


4a( 


2.8) 


23 ( 2.4) 




274 ( 


2^) 


279 { 


1.8) 


277 ( 3.1) 


Nation 


29 ( 


2.6) 


3e{ 


2.3) 


35 ( 2.6) 




261 ( 


3^) 


274 ( 


2J2) 


263 ( 2.1) 


Colitge graduate 












State 


32 ( 


1.6) 


42 ( 


1.5) 


26 { 1.6) 




285 ( 


1.7) 


289 ( 


1.9) 


283 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


30 ( 


23) 


32 ( 


2.0) 


38 ( 2.6) 




269 ( 


3.0) 


278 ( 


2.0) 


275 { 2.0) 


OENOlER 












Maia 












State 


30 ( 


1.6) 


40 ( 


1.7) 


30 ( 1.7) 




274 { 


1.5) 


283 ( 


1.5) 


272 ( 2.7) 


Nation 


32 ( 


2.0) 


30{ 


1^) 


38 ( 2.2) 




256 ( 


2.9} 


271 ( 


2.1) 


260 ( 1.8) 


Female 










State 


30( 


1.3) 


43 ( 


1.6) 


26 ( ^A) 




275 ( 


1-a) 


279 ( 


1.3) 


268 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


25 ( 


2.0) 


31 ( 


1.9) 


44 ( 2.6) 




257 ( 


3.0) 


268 ( 


1.5) 


257 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated st3tj«ics appear m parentheses. It can be said wiih abou! 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufncient to permit a rehable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A 14 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRUU. 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


AfaTMist Evary Day 


9(iv«ral TknM a WMk 


AlKHJl OfiM a WmIc or 
Lass 





Paiiosf 


KM* 


PsfCiifiCBua 






and 


Mid 


and 




ProAdMicy 


ProOciwicy 


ProAdancy 


TOTAL 












State 


83 ( 


1.3) 


12 1 


1.0) 


5 ( 0.6) 




278 ( 


Oil) 


268 ( 


1.9) 




Nation 


74 ( 


1.9) 


14 ( 


0.8) 


12 ( 1.d) 




287 ( 


1.2) 


252 I 


1.7) 


242 ( 4^) 


RACE/FTH N ICI T Y 












WMta 












State 


84( 


1^) 


• ' \ 




5 ( 0.7) 




281 ( 


1.0) 




'••J 


269 ( 4^) 


Nation 


76 ( 


2.5) 


13 ( 




11 ( 22) 




274 ( 


1.3) 




O Ol 


252 ( 5.1)1 


BJack 












State 


78 1 


5.1) 


1' ( 




*U ^ ♦J' 




240 ( 


3.7) 


{ 


*") 




Nation 


71 ( 


2.8) 


15 ( 


1.7) 


14 ( 3.2) 




240 ( 


2.9) 


232 { 


3.1) 


223 { 8.1)1 


HiSfNUlfC 










4( 1.6) 


state 


75 ( 


3.3) 


21 ( 


3.4) 




256 ( 


3.7) 




***) 




Nation 


81 { 


3.7) 


21 ( 


2.9) 


17 ( 2.7) 




249 ( 


2.3) 


242 i 


5.1) 


224 ( 3.4) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Aifvanlagt^ urt>an 












State 


60 ( 


3.3) 


17( 


2.3) 


3( 1.3) 




289 ( 


3.1) 


«. ( 






Nation 


73 (11.1) 


13( 


1.7) 


14 (10.4) 




2S6 ( 


4.6)1 


"* ( 






Extrvma rural 












State 


88 ( 


2.8) 


10 ( 


2.2) 


2( 0.9) 




279 ( 


1.9) 


272 ( 


3.7)1 


•*« ^ 


Nation 


68 (11.3) 


15 ( 


3.6) 


17 ( 8^) 




263 ( 4.2)1 








Ott>«r 












State 


83 ( 


1.8) 


12 ( 


1.1) 


6( V2) 




274 ( 


1.3) 


262 ( 


2.7) 


254 ( 7.9)! 


Nation 


75 ( 


2.2) 


14 ( 


1.0) 


10 ( 1.9) 




267 ( 


1.6) 


252 ( 


2.6) 


239 ( 4.3)i 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! IniTrprel with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is msufftcient to permit a 
reliable esLimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 14 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Textbook Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSyENT 


Ahnosl Every Day 


StvtTAl TbnM • WMk 


About One* a WMk or 
Lata 





Parcaniaga 


PatMntapa 


Patvafilaga 




and 


and 


and 




ProAciancy 


PiciUcliiLy 


ProOciancy 










State 




12 { 1.0) 


S{ 0.6) 




278 ( 0.9) 


2« ( 1.fl) 


263 ( *A) 


Nation 


74 ( 1.9) 


14 ( o.a) 


12 ( 1,8) 




267 { 1^) 


252 ( 1.7) 


242 ( 4^) 


PARENTS' EtMJCATION 








HS notvgracluata 








State 


69 { 5.1) 


19 ( 5.1) 


11 ( 4,1) 




256 ( 3.4) 






Nation 


64 ( 3.4) 


18 ( 2.0) 


18 ( 3.1) 




245 ( 2.3) 




j *^) 


HS graduata 






State 


83 ( 22) 


121 1.7) 


5( 1.2) 




268 ( 1.5) 


259 ( 2.9) 




Nation 


71 ( 3.6) 


18 ( 1,8) 


13 ( 2.8) 




258 ( 1.6) 


249 i 3.2) 


238 ( 3.4)! 


Some coUaga 






State 


83 ( 2.1) 


12 ( 1.5) 


5( 1,2) 




278 ( 1.4) 




^ *^) 


Nation 


80 { 2.0) 


11 ( ^2) 


9( 1.7) 




270 ( 1.9) 


i j 


^ 


CoJIaga gradoata 






State 


84 ( 1.6) 


11 ( 1.3) 


5 ( 0.7) 




288 ( 1^) 


277 ( 2.7) 




Nation 


77 ( 2.7) 


13 ( 0.9) 


10 ( 2.3) 




279 ( 1.6) 


2^ ( 2.8) 


257 ( 6.4)' 


OENDER 








Mala 








State 


81 ( 1,8) 


13 ( 1,6) 


6 ( 0.6, 




280 ( 1.3) 


268 ( 2.5) 


261 ( 6.7) 


Nation 


72 ( 2.4) 


16 ( 1.2) 


12 ( 2.1) 




268 { 1.6) 


252 ( 23) 


242 ( 6.1) 


Famale 








State 


85 ( 1.7) 


11 ( 1.2) 


5 ( 0.8) 




277 { 1,1) 


267 ( 3.3) 


^ ***) 


Nation 


76 ( 1.8) 


13 { 1.0) 


11 ( 1.6) 




265 ( 1.3) 


250 ( 2.5) 


242 ( 3.8) 



The standard errors of the estimated slalistics appear m parentheses. It can be said wnh about 95 percent 
certatniy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the s^ple does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. *** Sample size is insufTicicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE Al 5 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1990 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


At iMuX Stv«rJd Times 


Aboi^ Onc« a WeM 


Uss Than WaaUy 





Parcantaga 


Parcancaga 






ano 


an 




ana 




Pfofldancy 


ProOclanGy 


ProAdaocy 


TOTAL 










State 


37 ( 2^) 


29 { 


1.4) 


34 ( 2.1) 




273 { 1.3) 


275 ( 


1.6) 


280 ( 1.4) 






25 ( 


1-2) 






253 ( 2*2) 


261 ( 


1.4) 


272 ( 1.9) 






















State 


37 ( 2.3) 


29 ( 


1.5) 


34 ( 2.2) 




276 ( 1.3) 


27a ( 


1.6) 


284 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


35 ( 2.9) 


24 ( 


1.3) 


41 ( 3.0) 




262 ( 23) 


269 ( 


1.5) 


277 ( 2.0) 


Black 










State 


34 ( 5.5) 


34 ( 


5.0) 


32 ( 7.1) 






( 




• 4^* j ***) 


Nation 


4S ( 3.8) 


32 ( 


2.7) 


20 ( 3.1) 




232 ( 4.3) 


241 { 


2,9) 


241 ( 4.4) 


Htspanic 










State 


36 ( 4.6) 


27 ( 


5.0) 


37 ( 6.2) 


Nation 


44 ( 4.1) 


( 

25 ( 


***) 

3.4) 


1 ***) 

32 ( 4,3) 




238 { 3,9) 


247 ( 


3.3) 


243 ( 3.3) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Advsntagtd urtan 










State 


51 { 5J) 


20 { 


1.7) 


28 ( 5.4) 




275 ( 4.1) 


( 


"*) 


^ ***) 


Nation 


50 ( 9.0) 


19 ( 


4.9) 


31 ( 9.3) 




271 ( 3.3)1 


... ( 




299 ( 5.3)^ 


Extreme rural 










State 


32 ( 5.7) 


31 ( 


3.1) 


37 ( 5.0) 




276 ( 2,1) 


280 ( 


3.0) 


279 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


42 (10.1) 


30 ( 


4,4) 


28 ( 7.5) 




249 ( 4,0)i 


256 ( 


3.4)1 


267 ( 7.3)t 


Other 










State 


34 ( 2.5) 


31 ( 


2.0) 


35 ( 2.5) 




268 ( 2.3) 


269 ( 


2.4) 


278 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


36 ( 2.9) 


26 ( 


1,2) 


38 ( 2.9) 




252 ( 3.0) 


261 ( 


2.1) 


272 ( 1,8) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of ihe sample does not allow accurate 
detcrminaiion of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. **• Sample size is insufilcient to permit a 
reliable estimate (*"ewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A15 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Frequency of 
Mathematics Worksheet Use 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



ISeO NAEP TRIAL 


At Least Several Times 


About Once a Week 




STATE ASSESSMENT 


a Week 


Less Than Weeldy 








Pef^cenla9e 




■'•rcenia9e 




and 




ami 




Drnllciencv 




pronciency 


TOTAL 








State 










273 ( 1,3) 




dOKJ \ 1 / 


Nation 


36 ( 2.4) 


OS i 15) 


Of \ d^f 




253 ( 2,2) 


261 ( 1,4) 


272 ( 1.9) 


PARENTS EDUCATION 
















State 


33 ( 6.5) 








j 


I ^ 


\ ) 


Nation 


41 ( 4,5} 








235 ( 3,1 ) 


243 ( 2,7) 


253 ( 2.8) 


HS griduaU 




State 


39 ( 3,8) 


5S f ? 4^ 


'Va ( 1 A\ 




2t>4 ( 2.4) 




ORQ { H Q\ 
fOSV \ 1 .tf) 


Nation 


40 ( 3,2) 




'JO r 'i fti 




247 ( 2.7) 


2.S6 ( 2,5) 


262 ( 2.2) 


Some college 




State 


38 ( 2,6) 


31 ( 2.4) 


31 ( 2.4) 




274 { 2.5) 


276 ( 2.3) 


283 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


34 ( 3.4) 


26 ( 2,2) 


40 ( 3.6) 




259 ( 2,3) 


269 { 2.8) 


271 ( 2.8) 


College griduate 






State 


36 ( 2.7) 


28 ( 1.8) 


36 ( 2.9) 




281 ( 1.8) 


286 ( 2.2) 


291 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


33 ( 2,8) 


22 ( 1.8) 


41 { 2.6) 




264 { 2,6) 


273 { 2.5) 


285 ( 2.3) 


GENDER 








Mile 








State 


36 ( 2.5) 


31 ( 1.5) 


33 ( 2.4) 




273 ( 1.8) 


276 ( 1.8) 


283 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


39 ( 2.7) 


25 ( 1.6) 


35 ( 2.7) 




253 ( 2,7) 


263 ( 2.3) 


274 ( 2.4) 


Female 




State 


38 ( 2.5) 


27 ( 1.8) 


35 ( 2.3) 




273 1 1.7| 


274 i 2.1) 


278 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


37 ( 2.5) 


25 ( 1,5) 


38 ( 2.6) 




253 ( 2.1! 


259 ( 1.8) 


269 ( 2.2) 



The standard errors of the eslimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjth about 95 percent 
certamty that, for each population of mlcresl. the value for the entire population ts within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. *** Sample si^e is tnsulTictent to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE Al 8 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How to Use One 



PEfJCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1890 NAEP TRIAL 


Own a CilcuUtor 


TMCtwr ExpUiRs CalGulalor Um 










STATE ASSESSMENT 


Yes 


No 


Yes 


NO 












PerctnUg* 




and 


Mid 




and 






PraAetencv 




PfnoAcittncy 


TOTAL 












fid { 0J2\ 


1 i 0J2) 


50 { 1.6) 


50 ( 1.6) 






\ } 


278 ( 14) 


277 ( 1.1) 


Nation 




3 / 0 41 
^ \ w.^j 




51 ( 2,3) 








25A i 1 71 


206 ( 1^) 




















50 { 1.6) 


State 


99 ( 0.2) 


1 ( 0.2) 


SO ( 1.6) 




2S0 ( 0^) 




279 ( 1.1) 


260 ( 1^) 


Nation 


96 ( 0.3) 


2 ( D.3) 


46 ( 2-8) 


54 ( 2.6) 




270 ( 13) 




266 ( 1^) 


273 ( 1.8) 










55 ( 6.4) 


State 


96 { 2.0) 


4 { 2.0) 


45 ( 6.4) 




237 ( 4.2) 




1 ***) 


1 ^ 


Nation 


93 ( 1.5) 


7( 1.5) 


53 ( 4.9) 


47 ( 4.9) 




237 ( 2.8) 




235 ( 3.6) 


239 ( 2.7) 


HitfWiTlc 






53 ( 5.0) 


47 ( 5.0) 


State 


10O ( 0.0) 


0 { 0.0) 




253 { 3.6) 


#«-t j ♦♦♦^ 


257 ( 4.8) 




Nation 


92 ( 1.2) 


8 ( 1.2) 


63 ( 4.3) 


37 ( 4.3) 


24S ( 2.7) 


( •") 


243 1 3.4) 


245 ( 2.9) 


TYPE Of COMMUNITY 










Advantig^d urtian 








49 ( 4.1) 


State 


100 ( O.O) 


0 ( 0.0) 


51 ( 4.1) 




285 ( 2.6) 




281 ( 5.6) 


290 ( 3.5) 


Nation 


99 ( 1.0) 


1 { 1.0) 


45 (12.2) 


55 (12.2) 


281 ( 3.8)1 




276 ( 2.5)1 


285 ( 6.4)1 


ExtTMnt rural 








51 ( 4.0) 


State 


39 ( 0.3) 


1 ( 0.3) 


49 ( 4.0) 


278 ( 1.9) 




279 ( 2.3) 


278 { 2.1) 


Nation 


96 ( 1.3) 


4 ( 1.3) 


42 ( 8.7) 


58 ( 8.7) 




257 ( 3.9)1 




251 ( 4.8)1 


261 ( 4.4)1 


Oth«r 








52 ( 2J?) 


State 


99 ( 0.5) 


1 ( 0.5) 


48 ( 2.2) 


272 ( 1.2) 




271 { 1.6) 


273 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


97 ( Q.5) 


3 ( 0.5) 


50 { 2.7) 


50 ( 2.7) 




263 ( 1.7) 


233 { S.4) 


258 ( 2.1) 


266 ( 2.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, ll can be said wjth about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample docs not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this rsumated mean proficiency. Sample size is insulTicieni to permit a 
rehable esumate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A18 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on Whether They Own a 
Calculator and Whether Their Teacher Explains 
How To Use One 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 





Own a Calcufator 


Taadiar E^^tabis Calculator Usa 


1000 NAEP TRUU. 










STATE ASSESSMENT 


Yes 


No 






Yes 


No 








P#ficsfitaga 


Pair tilt ays 








and 


and 








Prollcimcy 


Prottdaney 


FfwiiiSMncy 


TOTAL 










State 


96 { 02) 


1 / 0^) 


^ 1 ,o/ 


OU \ 1 ,9) 




276 ( 0^) 






dff \ 1.1) 


Nation 


97 ( 0.4) 


3 ( 0.4) 


48 ( 2.3) 


51 { 2.3) 




263 ( 1^) 


234 ( 3.8) 


2S6 { 1.7) 


266 ( 1i) 


PARENTS' EOOCATKHI 






















fi6 ( 2 4) 






\ V.f ) 




252 ( 4.7) 






^ ^^) 


Nation 


fii2 f 1 1$) 


8 ( 1.6) 


53 ( 4.6) 


47 ( 4.6) 






\ } 




d^o { d^} 


HS graduatt 






Stato 


flO f 0 4) 


1 f 041 




^9 \ d.%>) 




2B7 i 






^CX) { l.tf) 


Nation 


97 ( 0.6) 


3 ( 0.6) 


54 ( 3.0) 


46 ( 3.0) 






{ } 


dDd \ 


OKA i 0 
dOO \ d.U) 


Soma coUaga 




State 


99 ( 0.4) 


1 ( 0.4) 


53 { 3.2) 


47 ( 3.2) 




277 ( 1.4) 




276 { 2.1) 


279 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


96 ( 0.9) 


4 { 0.9) 


48 { 3,2) 


52 { 3.2) 




268 { 1.8) 




265 ( 2.4} 


268 ( 2.2) 


Cdfa^ia gracluata 






State 


99 ( 0.2) 


1 ( 0.2, 


48 ( 2.1) 


52 ( 2.1) 




286 ( 1.1) 


J 


285 ( 15) 


287 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


99 ( 0.2) 


1 ( 0.2) 


46 ( 2.6) 


54 ( 2.6) 




275 ( 1.6) 


^ *^*) 


268 ( 2.2) 


280 ( 1.9) 


GENDER 










Ma»a 










State 


99 ( 0.4) 


1 { 0.4) 


51 ( 2.1) 


49 ( 2.1) 




278 ( 1.2) 




276 ( 1.7) 


278 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


97 ( 0.5) 


3 ( 0.5) 


51 ( 2.6) 


49 ( 2.6) 




264 ( 1.7) 




258 ( 2.1) 


269 ( 2.1) 


Famaia 




State 


99 ( 0.2) 


1 ( 0.2) 


49 ( 2.1) 


51 ( 2.1) 




275 ( 1.1) 




275 ( 15) 


275 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


97 ( 0.5) 


3 ( 0.5) 


47 ( 25) 


53 ( 25) 




262 ( 1.3) 




258 { 1.7) 


2^( 1.6) 



The standard errors of the esiimaied statistics appear in parcniheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
ceruinty ihat» for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of tiie estimate for the sample. •** Sample size is insufncient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A19 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1W0 HAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


WortOng ProMmts in 
CUsi 


Doing PnMmm it Hoim 


Tftlcbig Qulzztt or Tests 


Almost ^ 
Always ^^^'^ 


Almost 
Aiways 


Never 


Almost 
Aiways 


Never 



TOTAL 



State 

Nation 

RACE/ETHNiCITY 

White 

State 

Nation 

Blac^ 

State 

Nation 

HIsiMTiic 

State 

Nation 



TYPE OF COMMUNITY 

Advantaged urtan 

State 



Nation 

Extreme raraJ 

State 

Nation 

Otfw 

State 

Nation 



44( 


1.3) 


21 { 


1J2) 


2d( 


1-2) 


14 ( 


1.1) 


22( 


1.1) 


270 ( 




2S3 ( 


1.6) 


275 ( 




277 ( 


2.7) 


2«9( 


1.8) 






23 ( 


1.9) 


30( 


1.3) 


19 ( 


0.9) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


254 ( 


1.S) 


272 ( 


^A) 


201 ( 


1.8) 


263( 


1-8) 


253( 


2.4) 



29 ( 13) 
276 ( 1.5) 

31 ( 1,5) 
270 ( 1.7) 



2di 

31 I 
233 1 



4.6) 

2.9) 
3.3) 



P f cen U ge PercwK^ PercenUffs PercmCage PercMtege PeroMle«e 
end and end and and end 

ProActaicy Prollciency Pr^lclency Proficiency Proffdency Proffctency 



34 ( 13) 
265 { 1^) 

30 ( 2,0) 
274 { 1.3) 



35 ( 1.7) 
257 ( 1^) 

32 ( 2.3) 
279 ( 1^) 

27 ( 4.1) 
I 

24 ( 3.1) 
251 ( 4,1) 

21 { 3.6) 

22 ( 3.1) 
256 ( 4.2) 



27 ( 3.4) 
^ ***) 

28 ( 9.8) 
285 ( 4.2)1 

37 ( 4.0) 

285 ( 2.0) 

37 ( 8.3) 

270 ( 4.0)' 

34 ( 1.9) 

282 ( 1.7) 

29 ( 2.1) 
275 ( 1.9) 



43 ( 1.5) 

273 { 1.1) 

46 ( 1.7) 

262 ( 1.7) 

51 ( 4.6) 

■*«« I 

57 ( 3,2) 

232 ( 2.4) 

55 { 4.4) 

I ***) 

51 ( 2,9) 

239 ( 2.a) 



43 ( 27) 
I «♦♦! 

51 ( 5.4) 
270 ( 4.7)1 

41 ( 3.2) 

273 ( 1.7) 

46 ( 7.4) 

246 ( 4.3)1 

46 ( 1.5) 

266 ( 2.0) 

4a ( 1.9) 

254 ( 2.1) 



21 ( 1.4) 
266 ( 1J) 

24 ( 2.2) 
276 ( 1.3) 

25 ( 4.2) 
I *^*) 

20 ( 3.9) 
249 ( 4.0) 

10 ( 2.7) 

16 ( 3.5) 
252 t 3.3)1 



20 ( 3,4) 

23 (10.7) 
^ ***) 



23 ( 2.9) 
287 ( 2.5) 

29 ( dS) 
268 ( 6.1 )» 

21 ( 2.1) 
279 ( 2.4) 

22 ( 2.0) 
272 ( 1.8) 



31 ( 3,8) 

^ *^*) 

26 ( 3.2) 

238 ( 4.8) 



28 i 4.1) 

32 ( 6.1) 

274 ( 4.9)f 

30 ( 2.2) 

275 ( 2.4) 

20 t 2.5) 

j j 

27 ( 2.0) 

273 ( 2.4) 

32 ( 1.7) 

263 ( 2.3) 



13( 1.1) 
283 ( 2.5) 

18 ( 1.2) 
269 ( 2.3) 

23 ( 4.1 ) 

18 { 1.9) 
248 ( 5.5) 

19 ( 3.7) 
^ *^*) 

21 { 2.1) 
244 ( 3.1) 



8 ( 3.1) 
^ ***) 
15 ( 2.4) 



13 t 2.2) 
285 ( 4.2) 

23 ( 3.9) 
263 ( 4.4 )t 

15 { 1.5) 
273 ( 2.9) 

18 { 1.1) 
263 ( 2.8) 



22 ( 1.2) 

273 { 1.6) 

25 ( 1.6) 

263 i 2.6) 

31 ( 4.1) 

38 ( 3.3) 

230 ( 3.6) 

25 ( 3.6) 

26 ( 2.7) 
237 ( 3.2) 



24 ( 3.0) 
... ( 

31 
281 



22 
275 



3.8) 
7.6)1 

2.3) 
2.5) 



24 { 6.6) 



20 ( 1.5) 
260 ( 2.5) 

27 ( 1.8) 
253 { 27) 



The sundard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses, ft can be satd with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the "Someiimes** category 
IS not included. ! Interpret wtth caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate determination of 
the vanabilny of this estimated mean proficiency. **• Sample si?e is insunictent to permit a reliable estimate 
(fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A 19 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Use of a Calculator 
for Problem Solving or Tests 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


WortdngPi 

cu 


noMaim in 
Its 


Dokig Prob(#mt at Homt 


Taking Quiszts or TMts 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 


Almost 
Always 


Never 



TOTAL 

State 

Nation 



PARENTS' EPUCATtON 

HS non^aduate 

State 

Nation 

HS graduate 

State 

Nation 

Some coliege 

State 

Nation 

Colltge graduate 

State 

Nation 



PENDER 



Ma^e 

State 

Nation 

Pemafe 

State 

Nation 



PmomiJUm Ptrcmlftge Pwcentage PMXtmage Pwveiitftge PwtrenCJ^ 
and and and and and and 

ProAelency Proffdency ft^iency ProffctMcy Proficiency PraficfMcy 



44 ( 1,3) 
270 ( 

43 ( 1^) 
254 ( 1^) 



51 ( 
( 

S4( 
240 ( 



4.2) 

*'") 
3.3) 
2.3) 



21 I 
2331 

23 I 
272] 



19 



1-2) 
1.6) 
1.9) 
14) 



3.2) 



4« ( 2.6) 

261 { 1.7) 

52 ( 2.5) 

249 ( 1.4) 

43 ( 2.2) 

271 ( 1.8) 

46 ( 'dt) 

25a ( 2.1) 

42 ( 2.1) 

280 ( 1.7) 

45 ( 1.9) 

265 ( 1.7) 



45 ( 1.5) 

271 ( 1.4) 

50 ( 1.7) 

255 ( 1,9) 



44 ( 1.8) 

268 ( 1.5) 

46 ( 2.0) 

252 { 17) 



19 ( 3.8) 



19 ( 1.7) 
276 ( 2.9) 

20 ( 2.4) 
255 ( 2.7) 

23 ( 2.3) 
282 ( 3.0) 

26 ( 2.8) 
272 ( 2.5) 

22 ( 1.6) 
233 { 2.0) 

25 ( 2.4) 
284 ( 1.8) 



21 ( 1.4) 
287 ( 2.5) 

20 ( 2.0) 

275 ( 2.2) 

22 ( 17) 
280 ( 2.2) 

26 ( 2.1) 
269 { 18) 



29 { 1.2) 
275 ( 15) 

30 ( 1.3) 
261 ( 1.6) 



23 ( 4.3) 



14 { 1.1) 
277 { 27) 

19 ( 0.9) 
2S3( 1.6) 



26( 
244 ( 



3.1) 
3.8) 



28 ( 2.3) 
264 ( 1,9) 

29 ( 1.9) 
250 ( 2.4) 

28 { 2.3) 

275 ( 2.8) 

28 ( 2.0) 

267 ( 3.0) 

32 ( 17) 
284 ( 1.8) 

33 ( 2.0) 
274 ( 2.2) 



27 ( 1.4) 
278 ( 2,1) 

29 j 1.S) 
2S4( 2.8) 

31 ( 1.8) 
272 ( 2.1) 

32 ( 1.6) 
259 ( 17) 



20 

22 
244 

13 
268 

18 
256 

15 
279 

20 
266 

13 
294 

16 
278 



4.0) 

2.6) 
4.2) 

1.6) 
3.0) 
1.6) 
2.4) 

2.0) 
4.0) 

1.9) 
3.2) 

1.5) 
2.7) 
1.4) 
2.8) 



17 ( 1.3) 
279 ( 2.8) 

19 ( 1.3) 
263 ( 2,5) 

11 ( 1.2) 

275 ( 3.6) 

18 ( 1.2) 
2KJ ( 2.1) 



22 ( 1,1) 
269 ( 1.6) 

27 ( 1.4) 
253 ( 2A) 



24 ( 5.2) 

32 ( 3.6) 
237 ( 2.3) 

24 ( 1.9) 
258 { 2.2) 

26 { 1.8) 
246 ( 2.8) 

20 ( 17) 
272 ( 3.3) 

26 ( 2.4) 
255 { 3.6) 

22 ( 1.8) 

280 ( 2.2) 

26 ( 1.6) 

268 ( 2.6) 



21 ( 1.5) 

270 { 2.0) 

27 ( 1.5) 

256 ( 3.0) 

23 ( 15) 

268 ( 2.4) 

27 ( 1.8) 

251 ( 2.4) 



34 ( 1^) 
2S5( 1.2) 

30 ( 2.0) 
274 ( 1.3) 



23 

24 

251 

28 
275 

27 
265 

36 
264 

35 
275 

37 
293 

33 
285 



4.3) 

3.2) 
4.6) 

2.2) 
2,1) 
2.2) 
2.0) 

2.5) 
•2.4) 
2.5) 
2,0) 

2.1) 
1.5) 
2.7) 
2.0) 



33 ( 1.6) 
266 ( 1.8) 

26 ( 2.1) 
277 ( 1.9) 

35 ( 2.0) 
282 ( 1 .5) 

33 ( 2.1) 
271 ( 1 .5) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about ^5 percent 
ccriainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. The percentages may not total 100 percent because the ''Sometimes** category 
IS no\ included. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 siudents). 
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TABLE A20 | Students* Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 PIAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



High Xafcutator-UM" Group 



OttMT "CiicuUtor-UM" Group 





Percn 








an 


d 


and 




ProflGlency 


Praid 




TOTAL 










State 


ATI I 


1^) 


50( 


1^) 




231 ( 


1.1) 


271 ( 


1.6) 


Nation 


AO i 




S« ( 


1^) 




did \ 




2S5( 


AS) 


RACE/ETHNICtTY 










Whit* 










State 


£1 ( 


1.3) 


48 { 


13) 




2M ( 


1^) 


df^ \ 




Nation 


44 ( 


1.4) 








277 ( 


1.7) 


263( 




Black 










State 


45( 


5.7) 


» ( 




**• ( 




\ 




Nation 


37 { 


3.4) 


63 ( 


3.4) 




245 ( 


3^) 


dJi [ 




HltpAiric 






51 ( 


7.6) 


State 


49 ( 


7.6) 




( 


"*) 


( 




Nation 


36 ( 


4.2) 


84( 


4 2) 




254 ( 


4.6) 


236 ( 


3.0) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 










Acfvaittag^if utImmi 






49 ( 


3.3) 


State 


51 ( 


3.3) 


*** ( 




... ( 




Nation 


50 ( 


3.8) 


50( 


3.B) 




2B8 ( 


4.9)1 


275 1 


4.4)1 


ExtrafTM rural 










State 


52 ( 


1.9) 


45 ( 


1.9) 




283 1 


1.9) 


275 ( 


3.6) 


Nation 


39 ( 


5.6) 


61 ( 


5.6) 




269 ( 


4.4)1 


24a ( 


4.3)1 








51 ( 




State 


49 ( 


1.9) 


1.9) 




278 { 


1.6) 


266 ( 


1.6) 


Nation 


42 ( 


1.4) 


5a( 


1.4) 




271 ( 


1.9) 


255 ( 


2.0) 



The standard errors of the esiimaied sutisiics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of ihe estimate for the sample, ? Interpret with caution the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicieni to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A20 
(continued) 



Students' Knowledge of Using Calculators 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1800 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 



High "Catculator-UM" Group 



OttMT "C^cuUtor-Uw" Group 





Peroei 




P«rc«ntM« 








Ml 




PreActoncy 


PnsActanev 


TOTAL 










State 


50( 




SO ( 


1.2) 




261 ( 


1.1) 


271 ( 


1.6) 


Nalion 






^6 ( 


1-3; 




272 ( 


1.6) 


2$5 ( 


1^) 


PARENTS' EDUCATIOM 










HS noivipraduiu 










State 


MA i 


6.1) 


56 ( 


6.1) 


Nation 


•** ( 

34 { 




•** ( 
66 ( 


***) 

3.3) 




243 { 


4.4) 


242 ( 


2.4) 


H$ graduate 






State 


^{ 


2.6) 


56( 


2.6) 




273 { 


1.9) 


261 ( 


2.5) 


Nation 


40 ( 


2.2) 


eo ( 


2.2) 




2^ { 


2.0) 


249 ( 


1.8) 


Some coilfge 






State 


53{ 


2.7) 


47 { 


2.7) 




260 ( 


2.1) 


276 ( 


2.0) 


Nation 


45( 


2.2) 


52 ( 


22) 




277 ( 


2.6) 


258 ( 


2.5) 


Colltge graduate 






State 


5*{ 


1.7) 


46 ( 


1.7) 




291 ( 


1.5) 


280 ( 


1.9) 


Nation 


46 { 


2.0) 


54( 


2.0) 




282 ( 


2.1) 


268 ( 


1.9) 


OENDER 










Male 










State 


46{ 


1.8) 


54( 


1.8) 




285 ( 


1.6) 


271 ( 


2.2) 


Nation 


3d ( 


2.0) 


61 ( 


2.0) 




274 ( 


2.0) 


255 ( 


2.3) 


Female 








State 


S5( 


1.9) 


45^ 


15) 




276 ( 


1.5) 


270 ( 


2.0) 


Nation 


45 ( 


1.8) 


&5( 


1.8) 




269 ( 


1.7) 


254 ( 


1.3) 



The standard errors of the estimated suiisUcs appear in parentheses. 11 can be said wiih about 95 percent 
ccriamiy thai, for each populaiton of mleresl, the value for the entire population is within x 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. **• Sample size is insufTicieni to permit a rchable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A24 



Students^ Reports on Types of Reading 
Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Ztfo to Two Types 


Thret Typ#t 


Four Typts 





Percemage 


Percentage 


Percentage 




and 


an 


d 


and 




ProAciency 


ProAciency 


Profldency 


TOTAL 












State 


12 ( 


06) 


26 ( 


1 1) 


eo{ 1.2) 




25e ( 


2.9) 


271 ( 


1^) 


262 { 1.1) 




21 ( 


1.0) 


30( 


10) 






244 { 


2.0) 


256 ( 


1.7) 


dfd.\ 1.0) 


IfACc/cT HNiCITY 
























State 


9( 


0.7) 


28 ( 


1^2) 


63 { 1.2) 




264 ( 


2.6) 


274 ( 


1.4) 


264 i 1.1) 


Nation 


16 ( 


1.1) 


29 ( 


1.3) 


56 { 1.5) 




251 ( 


2.2) 


266 { 


1^) 


276 ( 1.7) 


Black 












State 


40 ( 


7.5) 


31 { 


6.1) 


29 ( 4.1) 




( 




*** { 


*^) 


•** ^ *^*) 


Nation 


31 ( 


1.9) 


36 ( 


2.2) 


33 ( 2.4) 




232 ( 


3.2) 


233 ( 


3.9) 


245 ( 3.3) 


Hispanic 










44 ( 5.7) 


State 


22 ( 


3.3) 


34( 


5.2) 




*" ( 




... ( 




1 **^) 


Nation 


44 ( 


3.0) 


30 ( 


2,4) 


26 ( 2.3) 




237 { 


3.4) 


244 i 


4.3) 


253 ( 2.4) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 












Advantaged urban 












State 


10 ( 


3.4) 


22 ( 


3.a) 


66 ( 3.6) 




( 




( 


*") 


290 ( 3.0) 


Nation 


13 ( 


3.8) 


26 I 


2.1) 


61 ( 4.9) 




"* { 




... I 




287 ( 3.6)1 


Extreme rural 












State 


S( 


1.0) 


26 ( 


1.5) 


66 ( 1.5) 




260 { 


5.5) 


273 ( 


2.0) 


283 ( 1.9) 


Nation 


17 ( 


4.9) 


33 ( 


3.2) 


50 ( 5,1) 




*** { 




253 ( 


4.3)t 


263 ( 5.6)1 


Other 












State 


14 ( 


1.3) 


30 ( 


1.6) 


56 ( 1.9) 




252 ( 


2.8) 


267 ( 


2.2) 


280 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


22 ( 


1.5) 


30 ( 


1.3) 


46 ( 1.5) 




244 ( 


2.6) 


259 i 


2.2) 


272 ( 1.7) 



The standard errors of the esiimkied staiisiics appear in pareniheses. U can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty that, for each population nf interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample, : Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variabiliiy of ihts estimated mean proficiency. Sample si/e is insufficient to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A24 I Students' Reports on Types of Reading 
(continued) | Materials in the Home 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 HkEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


Z«ro to Two Typ«$ 


TtiTM Typ«s 


Four Typ#f 





PafOMCJi9^ 




P«rc«nUg« 




an 


Id 


and 


and 




fNnoHciancy 


ProfldMicy 


^roAdoncy 


TOTAL 












State 


12 ( 


0.6) 


28 ( 


1.1) 


00 { 1:2) 






2*9] 


dfl { 


1^) 


282 ( 1,1) 


Nation 


21 i 


1 0) 


30 


1 0) 


48 ( 1.3) 




244 { 


2 0) 


258 ( 


1 7) 


272 ( 1.5) 


PARENTS' El>UCATION 












HS non-graduato 












State 


35 ( 


5.1) 


40 ( 


5.3) 


24 ( 5.4) 




< 


*") 


*** I 


"*) 




Nation 


^7 ( 


4.0) 


2d ( 


3.0) 


25 ( 2.8) 




240 ( 


3,4) 


243 ( 


3.3) 


246 ( 3.3) 


HS grsduat* 












State 


17 ( 


1-5) 


31 ( 


2.3) 


52 ( 2.4) 




252 ( 


3.5) 


26d ( 


2.0) 


271 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


26 ( 


2.2) 


33 ( 


1.9) 


40 ( 1 J) 




246 ( 


2.2) 


253 ( 


2.7) 


260 ( 2,1) 












State 


11 ( 


1.4) 


28 ( 


2.1) 


62 ( 2.4) 






• J 


271 ( 


2.7) 


282 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


17 ( 


1.5) 


32 ( 


1.7) 


51 ( 2.0) 




2S1 { 


4.0) 


262 ( 


2.6) 


274 ( 1.9) 


Cdttgo gradual* 












State 


5( 


0.8) 


24 ( 


1.6) 


71 ( 1.6) 






"*) 


282 { 


2.2) 


289 i 1.4) 


Nation 


10 { 


0.8) 


20 ( 


1.8) 


62 ( 2.0) 




254 ( 


2.8) 


2^ ( 


2.5) 


260 ( 1.8) 


GENDER 












Mal« 












State 


11 ( 


1.3) 




1.6) 


60 ( 1.6) 




255 ( 


4,5) 


272 ( 


2.0) 


284 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


21 ( 


1.5) 


31 ( 


1.5) 


48 < 1.4) 




244 ( 


2.3) 


259 ( 


2.1) 


273 ( 2,0) 


F«maJe 












State 


13 ( 


1-0) 


27 ( 


1.4) 


60 { 1.5) 




257 ( 


3.1) 


270 ( 


2.1) 


281 ( 1.3) 


Nation 


22 ( 


1.2) 


29 ( 


1.4) 


49 ( 1.9) 




244 ( 


2.2) 


258 ( 


1.9) 


270 ( 1.7) 



The sundard errors of the estimated slalisiics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t. 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is msufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A25 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Television Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMEMT 


Om Hour or 
Uss 


Two Hours 


TIVM Hours 


Four to Fivo 
Hours 


Six Hours or 
Moro 





PofCtoCago 
and 

ProOciancy 


PnoActeficy 


ParcanCajo 

and 
Prolfctoncy 


Pof^cantafo 

and 
ProA^oncy 


ProAciwicy 


TOTAL 
















State 
Nation 


14 { 07) 
2S2 ( 1^) 

12 ( 0.8) 
269 ( 2^) 


24 ( 1.0) 
283 ( 1.3) 

21 ( 0.9) 
268 ( 1.8) 


26 ( 1.0) 
278 ( 1.4) 

22 ( 0.6) 
265 ( 1.7) 


27 ( 1^1 
271 ( 1.4) 

28 ( ^^] 

260 { 1.7) 


9( 0.5) 
255 ( 2.4) 
16 ( 1.0) 
245 ( 1.7) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 
















Whitt 

State 

Nation 


14 f 0.6) 
2&5 ( 1.8) 

13 ( 1.0) 
276 ( 2S>) 


25 ( 
286 ( 

23 { 
275 ( 


1.1) 
1.1) 
1.2) 
2.2) 


27; 1.1) 

281 ( 1.4) 
24 { 1.1) 
272 ( 1J) 


27 ( 1.3) 
274 ( 1.5) 

27 { 1.4) 
267 ( 1.7) 


7{ 05) 
262 ( 2.7) 
12 ( 1.2) 
253 ( 2.6) 


Black 

State 

Nation 


S( 
^ ( 

6{ 
^ ( 


3.3) 

0.8) 
**•) 


15 ( 

13 ( 
239 ( 


4.7) 

***) 

1.7) 
7.0) 


19 ( 5.4) 
j ***) 

17 ( 2.1) 
239 ( 5.0) 


27 ( 3.3) 
j .**\ 

32 ( 1.8) 
239 ( 4.0) 


34 ( 5.7) 

1 ***) 

32 ( 2.2) 
233 ( 23) 


His|>anlc 

State 


15 ( 

( 


3J2) 


18 ( 

( 

20 ( 
245 ( 


4.3) 


31 ( 5.8) 


23 ( 4.1) 


13 ( 2.8) 
1 ***) 


Nation 


14 ( 

... ( 


2.4) 
*") 


2.5) 
3.2) 


19 ( 2.1) 
242 ( 5.6) 


31 ( 3.1) 
247 ( 3.5) 


17 ( 1.7) 
236 1 3.8) 


TYPE OF COMMUMITY 
















Advanustd urlum 

State 


23 ( 

( 


3.2) 
"•) 


24 ( 

( 


4.8) 


24 ( 2.9) 
... 1 


25 ( 3.8) 


4 ( 1.8) 


Nation 


18 ( 


1.4) 


25 ( 
( 


4.3) 
"*) 


21 ( 1.8) 
1 ***) 


30 ( 4,3) 
««« ^ 


6 ( 2.0) 


Extrtmo rural 

Stats 

Nation 


13 ( 1.6) 
286 ( 3.2) 

14 ( 3.3) 
1 j 


24 ( 
284 ( 

19 ( 
*** ( 


1.8) 
2.0) 
2.6) 


27 ( 1.4) 

282 ( 2.2) 

23 ( 2.0) 
1 


29 ( 2.4) 
273 { 2.0) 

26 { 2.7) 
256 ( 3.6)1 


7 ( 0.8) 
259 ( 4.9) 
19 i 3.8) 

1 ***) 


Otl>tr 

State 

Nation 


13 ( 
278 ( 

12 ( 
268 ( 


0.8) 
2.6) 
1.0) 
2,6) 


24 ( 1.3) 
279 ( 1.8) 

21 ( 1.0) 
269 ( 2.3) 


27 ( 1.8) 
274 ( 2.4) 

23 ( 1.2) 
265 1 2.1) 


25 ( 1.5) 
268 ( 2.0) 

27 ( 1.2) 
259 ( 2.2) 


11 ( 0.9) 
252 ( 2.3) 

17 ( 1.4) 
246 ( 25) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. Il can be stid with about 95 percent 
ccriamiy thai, for each population of inieresi, the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determmation of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufncieni lo permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A25 
(continued) 



Students' Reports on the Amount of Time Spent 
Watching Televi»on Each Day 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1M0 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


On* Hour or 
Lm 


Two Hours 


Tlwoo Houn 


Four to Fhw 
Hours 


Six Hours or 
Mora 









TOTAL 
State 

Nation 
PiWEWTt' EDUCATIOti 



Hi non-gnduata 

State 

Nation 

HS graAiatt 

State 

Nation 

Soma ^aga 

State 

Nation 

Collage graduaia 

State 

Nation 



OEWDER 

Mala 

State 



Nation 

Famalt 

State 

Nation 



and 



14 ( 0.7) 
282 ( 1.9) 

12 ( 0.8) 
288 ( 2.2) 



and 



24 { 
283 ( 

21 ( 
268( 



1.0) 
1^) 
0^) 
1.8) 



26 ( 1.0) 

278 ( 1.4) 

22 ( 0.8) 

265 ( 1.7) 



27 { 1^) 
271 ( 1^) 

28 ( 1.1) 
260 ( 1.7) 



and 



ProMancy > r a<l c is ini> Praidwicy Proflctoney PraHeiancy 



9( 0.5) 
255 ( 2.4) 
18 ( 1.0) 
245 ( 1.7) 



6 ( 2.3) 
12 ( 2.2) 


23 ( 4.7) 

j 

20 ( 3.1) 


23 
21 


( 43) 

( 

{ 2.6) 
( 


28 ( 5.6) 

f^%^ ^ ^ ^ a ^ 

28 ( 2 J) 
244 ( 3.2) 


21 ( 4^) 
20 ( 2.4) 

1 *^) 


11 ( 1.3) 
267 ( 4.0) 
8 ( 1.0) 
249 ( 4.7) 


21 ( 1.4) 
268 ( 2.6) 

17 { 1.4) 
257 ( 2.6) 


27 
272 

23 
259 


{ 2.1) 
( 25) 
( 2.0) 

( m 


29 ( 1.7) 
2W { 2.4) 

32 ( 2.3) 
253 { 2.5) 


12 ( 1.3) 
254 ( 4.6) 

19 ( 1.6) 
246 ( 3.0) 


14 ( 1.7) 
285 ( 3.6) 
10 ( 1.4) 


25 { 2.0) 
262 ( 2.3) 

25 ( 2,4) 
275 ( 2.7) 


27 
274 

23 
269 


{ 2.6) 
{ 2.7) 
( 2.6) 
( 3.5) 


28 ( 2.0) 
275 ( 2S) 

28 ( 2.2) 
287 ( 2.5) 


6( 1.3) 

♦♦^ J *^) 

14 ( 1.5) 
242 ( 3.4) 


16 { 13) 
291 ( 2.1) 

17 ( 1.3) 
282 ( 3.6) 


27 ( 1.8) 
293 i 1.6) 

22 ( 1.6) 
260 ( 2.5) 


27 
287 

23 
277 


( 1.3) 
( 1.9) 
( 1.1) 
{ 2.2) 


24 ( 1.6) 
276 ( 2.2) 

25 ( 1.5) 
270 i 2.4) 


5 { 0.7) 

12 ( 1.1) 
255 ( 3.2) 


10 ( 1.0) 
284 { 2.6) 

11 ( 0.9) 
269 ( 3.3) 


24 ( 1.3) 
283 ( 2.1) 

22 ( 1.2) 
267 ( 2.6) 


28 ( 1.2) 
280 ( 2.1) 

22 { 1.0) 
267 ( 2.2) 


26 ( 1.5) 
273 ( 2.0) 

28 { 1.3) 
262 ( 2.1) 


9 ( 0.7) 
258 ( 4.2) 
17 ( 1.5) 
246 ( 23) 


17 ( 1.3) 
281 ( 2.7) 

14 ( 1.1) 
269 ( 2.6) 


25 ( 1.5) 
282 ( 1.6) 

20 i 1^) 
269 ( 2.2) 


25 ( 1.3) 
276 ( 1.9) 

23 ( 1.4) 
264 ( 1.6) 


25 ( 1.6) 
269 ( 1.7) 

26 ( 1.6) 
258 { 1.9) 


8 ( 0.7) 
252 ( 2.9) 
15 ( 1.2) 
241 1 2.2) 



The standard errors of the estimated siaiisiics appear jn parentheses. 1 1 can be said with about 9$ percent 
ceriamiy that, for each population of interest, the value for the enure population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A26 | Students' Reports on the Number of Days of 
I School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


NcNie 


Omor Two Days 


ThTM Days or llors 





Pafcantosa 








aid 


and 


«id 




iTOHGiancy 


ProOctoney 


Praflctency 


TOTAL 








State 


48 ( 1^) 


35 ( 1.5) 


18 ( 0.7) 




278 ( 1.1) 


ATA I 4 A I 

279 ( 1.2) 




NaliOn 


if* i \ \ \ 
♦3 ( 1.1 ; 


32 ( 0.9) 


23 ( 1.1) 


265 ( 1.8) 


266 ( 1.5) 


250 ( 1.9) 


RACE/rTHpIiCITY 














19 ( 0.9) 


state 


45 1 1.3) 


36 ( 1.5) 




282 ( 1.1) 


281 ( 1.4) 


271 { 1.8) 


Nation 


43 ( 1.2) 


34 ( 1.2) 


23 ( 1.2) 




273 ( 1.8) 


272 { 1.7) 


258 ( 2.1) 


Blade 






24 ( 53) 


State 


46 ( 6.3) 


29 { 5.2) 


^ s 41 ^ n s ii ^ 




^ 


Nation 


56 ( 3.1) 


21 ( 1.8) 


23 ( 2.5) 




240 { 3.2) 


2401 4.1) 


224 { 3.5) 


Hispanic 






19 ( 3.3) 


State 


55 ( 5.0) 


26 ( 3.8) 




i 


1 




Nation 


41 ( 3.3) 


32 ( 2^) 


27 ( 2.6) 




245 ( 4.6) 


250 ( 3.3) 


235 ( 3.1) 


TYPE OF COMMUNITY 








Advanfagod urtian 




36 ( 3.2) 

j ^ 


21 ( 0.9) 

^« j 


State 


43 ( 2.9) 


NaliOn 


47 ( 2.3) 


38 ( 2.6) 


15 ( 3.7) 




284 ( 4.4)1 


279 ( 4.5)! 


j 


Extrame rural 






16 ( 1.4) 


State 


49 ( 3.0) 


36 ( 3.6) 




281 ( 2.4) 


278 i 2.1) 


274 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


43 ( 4.4) 


32 ( 4.2) 


25 ( 3.9) 




257 ( 4.1)1 


264 ( 5.8)! 


j ♦♦♦J 


Ofhar 






22 ( 1.1) 


State 


44 ( 1.4) 


34 ( 1.6) 


275 ( 1.4) 


275 ( 1.9) 


260 ( 2.0) 


Nation 


45 ( 1.3) 


32 ( 1.1) 


23 ( 1.1) 


265 ( 2.2) 


266 ( 1.9) 


251 ( 2.4) 



The sundard errors of the estimated slaljstics appear in parentheses. 1l can be said with about 95 percent 
cerumiy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is withm t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution - the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufTicient lo permit a 
reliable esumaie (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A26 
(continued) 



Students^ Reports on the Number of Days of 
School Missed 



PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSMENT 


NOM 


One or Two Days 


ThTM Days or Mora 




TOTAL 

State 

Nation 


P«re«nUg» 
and 

t^oOdaney 

46 { 13) 
278 ( 1,1) 

45 ( 1.1) 
265 ( 1.8) 


Paraancaga 
ami 

ProAciancy 

35 { IJj 
279 ( 1.2) 

32 ( 0.9) 
268 ( 1.5} 


Mid 

Proflctancy 

19 ( 0.7) 
268 ( 1.6) 

23 { 1.1) 
250 ( 1.S) 



PARENTS' EDiJCATlOW 

HS fmvgraduata 

State 

Nation 

HS graduata 

State 

Nation 

Soma co(Jai^ 

State 

Nation 

Cottage graduate 

State 

Nation 



OEHDER 

Male 

State 

Natfon 

Female 

State 

Nation 



38 ( 5.6) 
I '^) 
36 ( 3.2) 
245 ( 3,0) 

45 ( 2^) 
268 { 72) 

43 { 2.1) 
255 ( 2.0) 

44 ( 2.3) 
277 { 2J2) 

40 ( 1.8) 
270 ( 3.0) 

48 ( 1.6) 
288 ( 1.3) 

51 ( 1.6) 
275 ( 2,1) 



50 ( 1.8) 
279 ( 1.4) 

47 ( 1.6) 
266 ( 2.0) 

41 ( 1.4) 
278 ( 1.5) 

43 ( 1.4) 
264 ( 2.3) 



28 ( 5.3) 



26i 
249 i 



3.1) 



35 ( 2^) 

270 { 2.0) 
31 ( 1.9) 

257 i 2.6) 

37 ( 2.6) 
281 ( 1.9) 
37 ( 1.6^ 

271 ( 2^) 

35 { 1.4) 

289 ( 1.5) 

33 ( 1J?) 

277 ( 1.7) 



33 ( 1.7) 

280 ( 1.7) 

31 ( 1.4) 
267 ( 2.1) 

38 ( 1.8) 

277 ( 1.6) 

32 ( 1.1) 
286 ( 1.7) 



34 ( 5.4) 



38 { 35) 
237 ( 3.1) 

20 { 1.6) 
257 ( 3.1) 

27 ( 1.9) 
249 ( 2.4) 

20 ( 22) 
272 ( 2.8) 

23 { 1.6) 
253 ( 3,1) 

17 ( 1.1) 
278 ( 2.7) 

16 ( 1.3) 
265 ( 3.1) 



17 ( 1,1) 

267 I 2.6) 

22 ( 1.4) 

250 ( 2.6) 

21 ( 1.3) 

265 ( 1.9) 

25 ( 1.3) 

250 ( 1.0) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said with about 95 percent 
certainly thai, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within t 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufficient to permit a rehable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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TABLE A27 | Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1900 NAEP TRIAL 
STATE ASSESSyENT 


Strongry Agrtt 


AgrM 


UndKkM, IHugrw, 
Strongly DliagrM 





Parcaniag* 
awl 


Parcanlasa 

jnd 


Paitairtass 
and 




Proflclancy 


^roAdaiKy 


Pra^plaiicy 


A ft 












state 


33 i 


1^) 


49 ( 


1^) 


IS ( 0.9} 








275 i 




OAi lift) 


Nation 


27 t 


1^1 


49 ( 


1 0) 

» .V/ 


24 ( 1.2) 




271 { 




2S2 { 


1.7) 
1.1/ 


251 ( 1^) 


RACE/ETHNICITY 












WMtt 












State 


33( 


1-3) 


48{ 


1^) 


19 ( OA) 




291 { 


1^) 


279 { 


1.2) 


263 ( 1.7) 


Nation 


26 { 


1.6) 


48( 


1.3) 


26 { 13) 




279 ( 


2.0) 


272 ( 


1J) 


257 ( 2.0) 


Black 












State 


37 ( 


6.5) 


4«{ 


4.9) 


15 ( 4.4) 




•** { 


•**) 




***) 


•«« ^ 


Nation 


32 ( 


2.5) 


52 ( 


2.3) 


18 { ^A) 




247 { 


4.1) 


233 ( 


3.3) 


227 ( 42) 


Hisfwilc 










20 ( 4.3) 


State 


25 ( 


4.3) 


55 ( 


5.4) 




( 


*") 


250 ( 


3.8) 


^ 


Nation 


24 ( 


2.5) 


4«{ 


2.6) 


28 ( 2.1) 




257 { 


5.5) 


244 { 


242) 


236 ( 3.8) 


TYPE Of COMMUNITY 












Advantagtd urlMm 










8{ 1.6) 


State 


4«( 


3.1) 




3.6) 




293 ( 


1.6) 


... ( 


J 




Nation 


17 ( 


3.2) 


55( 


2.4) 


28 ( 4.2) 




^ ( 


**•) 


280 ( 


4.1)1 


4^ j 


EKtrtma rural 












State 


32 ( 


2.3) 


49( 


2.1) 


19 ( 1.8) 




290 i 


2.0) 


279 ( 


1.9) 


260 ( 23) 


Nation 


34( 


2.8) 


49( 


2.2) 


17 ( 1.4) 




270 ( 


3.9)1 


252 ( 


4.1)1 




otntf 












state 


30 ( 


1.6) 


S0( 


1.6) 


20 ( 13) 




281 ( 


1.8) 


272 ( 


1.«) 


259 ( 2.4) 


Nation 


27 ( 


1.4) 


48( 


1.2) 


25 ( 1.4) 




271 ( 


2.4) 


263 ( 


2.2) 


250 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear in parentheses. It can be said wjih about 95 percent 
certainty thai, for each population of interest^ the value for the entire population is within ± 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. ! Interpret with caution -- the nature of the sample does not allow accurate 
determination of the variability of this estimated mean proficiency. Sample size is insufHcicnt to permit a 
reliable estimate (fewer than 62 students). 
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TABLE A27 I Students' Perceptions of Mathematics 

(continued) I 

PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS AND 
AVERAGE MATHEMATICS PROFICIENCY 



1000 NAEP TRIAL 
STAT£ ASSESSMENT 


StrongTy AgrM 


AgrM 


Strongly DiscgrM 















an 


d 


and 






Proflciancy 


n,|r|flr 1 


wicy 


Proflcltiicy 


TOTAL 












State 


33( 


1.3) 






18 ( 0.8) 








279 ( 




261 ( 1.5) 


Nation 


27 { 


1.3) 


40( 


1.0) 


24 ( 1.2) 




271 ( 


15) 


262 ( 


1.7) 


251 ( 1.8) 


PAftEMTS* EDUCATKM 












HS ncNi-gradual« 










25 ( 5.4) 




1»( 


4.9) 


56 ( 


8.2) 




•** { 


•*•) 


{ 


) 




Nation 


20( 


2.6) 


50 ( 




30 ( 3.6) 




«. { 


•") 


243 ( 


2.0J 


238 ( 4.3) 


HS graduat* 








1.6) 


23 ( 1.7) 


State 


27 ( 


1.6) 


50 { 




2S1 { 


2.1) 




2.0) 


254 ( 2.5) 


Nation 


27 { 


2.1) 




2.3) 


26 ( 2.0) 




2K { 


2.7) 


ICC / 




245 ( 2.4) 


Soma coila90 












State 


33 ( 


2.2) 


50 ( 


2.7) 


17 ( 2.0) 




284 ( 


2.4) 


277 { 


1.9) 


264 ( 2.3) 


Nation 


28 ( 


23) 


47 ( 


2.4) 


25 ( 1.8) 




274 ( 


3.1) 


267 ( 


1.9) 


258 ( 3.2) 


Co<ltg# graAiata 








1.9) 


15 { 0.9) 


State 


38 ( 


1.9) 


47 { 




294 ( 


1.5) 


285 ( 


1.7) 


270 ( 2.6) 


Nation 


30 ( 


2.3) 


5^ ( 


1.6) 


19 ( 1.8) 




280 ( 


2.4> 


274 ( 


2.2) 


266 ( 2.5) 


OENDER 












MaJ# 












State 


33 ( 


1.6) 


48 ( 


1.8) 


19 ( 1.2) 




289 ( 


1.9) 


275 ( 


1.7) 


262 ( 2.1) 


Nation 


28 ( 


1.5) 


48( 


1.2) 


24 ( 1.4) 




273 ( 


2.3) 


263 ( 


2.0) 


251 ( 2.4) 


FamaJo 












State 


32 i 


1.7) 


50( 


1.4) 


18 { 1.2) 




285 ( 


1.2) 


274 < 


1.5) 


259 ( 2.2) 


Nation 


26 ( 


1.7) 


50( 


1.7) . 


25 ( 1.9) 




269 ( 


2.1) 


262 ( 


1.8) 


252 ( 1.9) 



The standard errors of the estimated statistics appear m parentheses. It can be said with about 9S percent 
certamiy that, for each population of interest, the value for the entire population is within i 2 standard errors 
of the estimate for the sample. Sample size is insufTicieni to permit a reliable estimate (fewer than 62 
students). 
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